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War or Peace? 


We are in a rapidly changing world of altering maps and conflicting ideas; 
We are a part of epic history, unfolding everywhere around us. 


Effective organization of the nations is embarrassed by feuds and fears, by chills 
and fevers, by the old Adam bred in the bone of us. 


The demand is for something other than a lackadaisical goddess of peace, content 
with platitude and sentimentality, 


If by a better understanding the peoples are to arise out of their tribal savageries. 
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INCE the Fates have made us all citi- 
S zens of the same earth, we are still ask- 
ing with John Amos Comenius, “What is to 
prevent us from gathering together in the 
same common life under the same law?” 


OPULARIZING the techniques of 
open forums is promoting the cause of 
world peace by the original plan of not 
having some “sure-cure panacea” as the 
one and only specific for the disease of 
war. May their kind increase! 
R. Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, qualified by ability and ex- 
perience, said to the American Law Institute 
on May 6: “The success of democratic insti- 
tutions lies in the success of the processes 
of reason as opposed to the tyranny of 
force. Between these society must choose. 
If society chooses the processes of reason, 
it must maintain the institutions which em- 
body those processes. The firm and true 
administration of justice is thus the primary 
concern of civilized society. That adminis- 
tration must find its ultimate assurance, 
not in statutes or forms, but in the senti- 
ment of a free people—themselves tolerant 
and reasonable and keenly alive to the 
necessity of maintaining the instrumental- 
ities for the impartial determination of 
controversies”. These words constitute a 


fresh and encouraging re-interpretation of 
the American Peace Society’s philosophy 
for over a century. 


HE Catholic Church stands with con- 

sistency for world peace. Pope Leo XIII 
in his The Reunion of Christendom puts his 
thought as follows: “To repress ambition 
and covetousness and envy—the chief insti- 
gators of war—nothing is more fitting than 
the Christian virtues and, in particular, the 
virtue of justice; for by its exercise, both the 
law of nations and the faith of treaties may 
be maintained inviolate and the bonds of 
brotherhood continue unbroken, if men 
are but convinced that justice exalteth a 
nation.” 


** ALL the woes of mankind have sprung 
from war.” ‘This essential fact was 
known and stated thus by one Petrus Bal- 
dus de Ubaldis, teacher of international law 
in various Italian universities, especially at 
Perugia, throughout many years ending 
only with his death in 1406. When the 
noted lawyer Pierino Belli wrote his A Trea- 
tise on Military Matters and Warfare in the 
late sixteenth century, he found he must 
head his third chapter, Wars: Whence They 
Arise, with this quotation from Baldus. 
Italians of today are not unmindful of this 
truth. Signor Mussolini knows it. Over 
the door opening onto another European 
war should be placed the warning of a still 
more illustrious Italian—explorer six hun- 
dred years ago of the mysteries of Hell— 
“Abandon all hope, ye who enter here.” 











NY desirable peace between nations 
demands sufficient enlightenment to 
recognize human rights, an industrialism 
based upon social justice, and a romance 
that does no violence to legitimate na- 
tionalities or loyalties. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the only sanctions for 
international law this side of war are volun- 
tary acceptance and obedience. At this time 
the demand is for the courageous adapta- 
tion of private morality to public life. While 
there is a tendency for laws to hold in 
check, it is the morals of men that push 
forward even to the improvement of the law 
itself. It is an ancient principle that with- 
out morals laws are vain—Quid leges sine 
moribus vanae proficiunt. 


AILE SELASSIE’S Ethiopia appears 

to have escaped being dropped from 
the League of Nations at the Extraordi- 
nary Session of the Assembly by Selassie 
announcing, on May 25, that he and his 
ministers had concluded to stay away. By 
some technicality it is held in Geneva that 
Ethiopia cannot be disbarred from the 
League unless her representatives present 
themselves at the door. Thus by a clever 
coup the friends of Italy are embarrassed 
in their efforts at the Assembly to placate 
the Italian government. 


BSERVING the newspaper stories of 

irritations between Rome and London, 
one may well recall that no longer ago than 
January 2 of this year both Count Ciano, 
the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Sir Eric Drummond, the British Am- 
bassador to Rome, signed an agreement “‘in 
the interests of the general cause of peace 
and security, to the betterment of relations 
between them and between all the Mediter- 
ranean Powers, and resolved to respect the 
rights and interests of those Powers.”’ They 
agreed to use their best endeavors to dis- 
courage any activities liable to impair the 
good relations which it was the object of 
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their declaration to consolidate. The sign- 
ing of this ““gentlemen’s agreement” was re- 
ceived with deep satisfaction in Rome and 
in London. Probably the main purpose be- 
hind the call for an extraordinary session 
of the League of Nations in May has been 
not so much that Egypt may be admitted 
to that body, as to satisfy Italy’s objections 
to the League’s attitude towards her poli- 
cies in Ethiopia, and to allay the irrita- 
tions between Rome and London. 


HE American Bar Association has seen 

fit to affiliate itself with the Interna- 
tional Union of Lawyers, an organization 
that aims to promote a more uniform ap- 
plication of the principles of justice. This 
Union enables lawyers to foregather from 
all parts of the world for such purposes as 
simplifying and modifying the fundamental 
principles of civil procedure, clarifying the 
rules of practice employed in other lands, 
improving the ethics of their profession, es- 
tablishing some form of international guar- 
antee with reference to the use of affidavits 
of states under oath in Latin or code coun- 
tries. The net result of such efforts can be 
but salutary, not only to the legal profes- 
sion but to the well-being of us all. 


Decline of Democracies? 


HAT is the matter with our democ- 

racies? There is some sort of a 
disease that appears to be striking at their 
very roots. For example, the falling birth- 
rate in Sweden has aroused the attention of 
all western Europe, and set the statisticians 
a jiggle. These pursuers of fact have just 
learned that the present Swedish birth-rate 
is about thirty percent below the level re- 
quired to maintain a stationary population. 
The work in Sweden by Professor Myrdal, 
and in England by Professor Carr-Saunders, 
strives to demonstrate that under the pres- 
ent drift, populations, especially in demo- 
cratic countries of Europe, are reasonably 
sure to fall and, if so, with catastrophic 
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results. Even Signor Mussolini is failing in 
his effort to raise the Italian birth-rate. 
Questions concerning the relation of popu- 
lations to economic measures, bringing be- 
wilderment and dismay, are commanding, 
therefore, a new and livelier attention. 

Thoughtful students of the situation, 
even in England, agree that unless habits 
and policies change, two primary phases 
of the situation are sure to get out of con- 
trol: on the one hand, the proportion of the 
population under fifteen is declining; on 
the other, the proportion of the population 
over fifty is increasing. Experts agree in 
fore-casting for Great Britain a population 
under 35,000,000 by 1976, instead of 46,- 
681,000 as at present. Birth-rates and the 
rate of natural increase have been falling 
for several years even in the British do- 
minions. It is natural, therefore, that all 
governments should watch with keenest 
interest the work of the Swedish govern- 
ment as it attempts to solve the problem 
of Swedish depopulation. 

English experts have realized for some 
time that the price and size of flats, the 
uncertain political outlook, heavy taxation, 
the rising standards of middle-class life, 
among other factors, are exerting a discour- 
aging, devitalizing influence on the popu- 
lation; and yet, curiously enough, in those 
regions where living conditions and eco- 
nomic policies are most discouraging the 
fall in the birth-rate is less marked. The 
decline in the population is most marked 
among the comparatively secure and pros- 
perous. 

The problem is receiving increasing at- 
tention in the British Press, but the se- 
riousness of it has not yet impressed the 
politicians. A recent Imperial Migration 
discussion in the House of Commons re- 
vealed a complete ignorance of the future 
capacity of the English population to spare 
the young and skilled portions of the popu- 
lation. The Press is therefore calling for 


a national and Imperial stock-taking. 
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A year ago Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called attention in his budget 
address to the appalling decline in the 
population in his country. He pointed out 
that in the life-time of many present Cabi- 
net Ministers, England will have begun the 
process of losing an important percentage 
of her population per generation. The 
London Times, in an editorial, February 
13, took occasion to say: “It must be hoped 
that soon the government, the political 
parties, and above all a majority of the 
population will realize the existence of the 
problem and the urgent necessity for in- 
quiry and the consideration of remedies. 
The example of Sweden is one to follow, 
before it is too late to achieve remedies by 
reasonable and democratic means.” 

Strange to say the scientific study of the 
problem of population presents as many 
differences of opinion as does any other so- 
called social science. Its findings have 
given rise to little outside the realm of pure 
theory. It is generally agreed, however, 
that the World War for example was largely 
caused by over-population. If this be the 
fact, it might be argued that the present de- 
cline in Europe’s birth-rates is an encourag- 
ing thing, except for those primarily inter- 
ested in larger and better armies. War aside, 
it is not numbers but quality that counts 
most in any given population. The decline 
of population may be pathological; on the 
other hand it may mean a sign of health, 
sanitation, richer evaluations of what it 
means to live. In the case of Europe, we 
hope, waiting on the facts, that it means 
a return to intelligence, to competency, and 
to more and better peaceful agreements. 

It is apparently a fact that the change 
from a rising to a declining population must 
bring about important social consequences. 
When a population is increasing the de- 
mand for capital increases. When a popu- 
lation declines, the demand for capital 
becomes less, demand decreases and supply 
increases. In such a situation, as pointed 
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out on February 16, by Mr. J. M. Keynes 
speaking in London, a pessimistic atmos- 
phere is quite sure to follow even to the 
point of desperation. The only chance for 
a rising standard of life in case of a sta- 
tionary or declining population is when 
there is an increase in consumption of 
goods and services. The only way such an 
increase could happen would be through a 
more equal distribution of income and the 
forcing down of interest rates, for without 
such changes there could be no profit in 
production. 

The fourth general assembly of the 
International Union for the Scientific In- 
vestigation of Population Problems will 
meet in Paris on July 29, 1937, jointly 
with the International Population Congress 
organized by the French National Com- 
mittee. The Population Association of 
America will be represented by some of 
its most distinguished members. After 
such a gathering of experts, we shall still 
know that the decline in population through 
the democracies of Europe does not neces- 
sarily spell the decline of the democracies 
themselves. 


Appraising the League 


UROPEANS, much more than we of 

America, are arguing the future of 
the League of Nations. This is especially 
true in Italy and England. 

Italy’s continuing membership in the 
League, following her experience with 
sanctions, is difficult to understand. Her 
Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, speaking 
before the Chamber on May 13, paid his 
respects to sanctions by calling them an 
“experience, sterile but instructive”. Italy’s 
present and future attitude towards the 
League, he said, depends on what the 
League itself now does and becomes. Mean- 
while her attitude to its reform was one 
of “not too confident waiting,’ and yet 
not “dogmatically skeptical”. Italy has 


no proposal for reform and no feeling of 
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gratitude towards the League which might 
induce her to save “its jeopardized life’. 
Yet the Count was careful to add that 
if any real opportunity to render service to 
the cause of peace presents itself, the 
Fascist government will not fail to give 
their collaboration. In the meantime, 
Italy remains a member of the League, 
more sought than seeking. 

In England the arguments are broader 
in scope. Dr. L. P. Jacks, of Oxford 
Univeristy, editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
returns from time to time to his piercing 
attack upon the whole theory of any 
international police for the maintenance of 
peace. He and his followers, of whom 
there are many, are quite convinced that 
if the framers of the League of Nations 
could have foreseen the rise of Italy they 
would not have signed the Covenant. When 
people speak of “international police ac- 
tion” Professor Jacks wonders what kind of 
police they have in mind. He points out 
that aggressors do not employ police, but 
armed hosts: that they are concerned 
with the preparatory rules of strategy, cal- 
culating all the factors involved, providing 
for the safety of their lines of communica- 
tion, accumulating supplies, secretly fixing 
the hour and the place at which to strike; 
and obviously, that an international police 
could do no less. An international police 
would have to be an international army, 
and, possibly, navy. 

While a “collective preponderance of 
force” is verbally intelligible, as Dr. Jacks 
points out, it lacks precision; it is vague, 
and of all phrases “perhaps the most 
deceitful”. 

Dr. Jacks asks many questions, questions 
we are all asking. He wants to know about 
such practical matters as the composition, 
discipline, and efficiency of any collective 
force; the location of its headquarters, the 
constitution of its general staff, the prepa- 
ration of its strategical plans, the harmo- 
nious action of its component parts, the 
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maintenance of its martial spirit, the re- 
sponsibility for defeat. He wonders if it is 
to be a standing force with its parts per- 
manently assembled on a war footing; or 
if it is to be a force in reserve, distributed 
until necessary for action. Is it to include 
the whole fighting force of every member 
of the League, or only a part, and, if the 
latter, how great a part? If the interna- 
tional force be so powerful that no ag- 
gressor would dare to challenge it, Dr. 
Jacks wonders if pacifists might then 
be expected to enlist in its ranks on 
the ground that the function of the 
international force was not to fight but 
merely to threaten. He points out that 
such an international force would stand as 
much in need of being safeguarded as “any- 
thing it might be intended to safeguard”. 
In a recent letter to the London Times he 
goes on with still other inquiries: 

What circumstances are conceivable in 
which the Government of a sovereign 
State will allow a decision that would 
embroil it in war to pass out of its own 
hands into those of collective authority? 
Is there any responsible Government in 
Europe or elsewhere willing to involve 
the people it rules over in the unspeakable 
risks and horrors of modern warfare at 
the bidding of a resolution taken by an 
international council at Geneva in which 
its own voice is no more than one among 
many? What, to look no farther, would 
the British people say to a Government 
which allowed its action, Covenant or no 
Covenant, to be so determined? Would 
not a Government which plunged the 
nation into war within any “framework” 
other than that of its own independent 
will and judgment betray its trust, and any 
statesman who lent himself to that be- 
trayal deserve, in the words of Alexander 
Hamilton, to be shot as a traitor? Yet 
is it not that very situation with which 
statesmanship might find itself confronted 
at any moment under Article XVI of the 
Covenant? Was it not on the point of 
arising a year ago when the covenanting 
nations, separately unwilling or unready 
to make war on Italy, were faced with the 
obligation to do so under the terms of a 
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common pledge given sixteen years before? 

Instead of trying to perpetuate such an 
impossible engagement would it not be 
wiser to confess it a mistake? Instead of 
reproaching the Governments for their lack 
of courage in the crisis, or reading them 
lectures on the sanctity of treaties, would 
not wisdom and courage alike be better 
exercised in frankly admitting that the 
Covenant of 1919 creates obligations which 
no Government can possibly fulfil without 
playing the part of a defaulting trustee? 
The more one ponders these questions 
the greater becomes the doubt whether 
the League of Nations, constituted as a 
military alliance of the many against the 
one, can have any other fate than that 
of collapse in the day of performance. 

Does that conclusion bring the League 
of Nations to an end? As a military 
alliance, yes. But, if wise men are at hand, 
the abandonment of the military basis, by 
freeing the whole project from its most 
dangerous element, will quicken the search 
for a firmer ground of union and peace. 
“Economic cooperation,’ now a familiar 
phrase on the lips of statesmen, but still 
lacking the precision needed for business- 
like partnership, points the direction in 
which search should be made. Yet even 
the advocates of economic cooperation 
will find the question quis custodiet cus- 
todes? which has never been answered since 
it was first asked, unanswered to the end. 
It is unanswerable. Wisdom seems to con- 
sist in choosing the ground where the ques- 
tion is least likely to arise and avoiding the 
ground where it blocks the way. 


It might be replied to the ancient Latin 
inquiry that the controller of the con- 
trollers is the law, and that the law 
is but an expression of the popular will. 
Democracies still rely upon governments 
of laws and not of men. 

A new phase of the English attitude 
towards the League is the argument that 
the British Empire is vulnerable and cov- 
eted, and that it may easily be threatened 
by a combination against which its own 
strength would be insufficient. As pointed 
out on May 17 by Sir Arthur Salter, 
it has been a defect in the British attitude 
to think of the League only as an insti- 
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tution in which England would help to 
protect other countries from aggression; 
whereas England should now look upon 
the Geneva organization as an integral 
part of England’s defense. Thus, many 
in England favor the League of Nations, 
first, because through it England can 
go to the defense of others; secondly, 
Geneva is a vital phase of the Empire’s sys- 
tem of defense. Curiously, nowhere among 
the arguments does England appear to 
think of the League of Nations as ever ex- 
ercising military coercion against any part 
of the British Empire. 


Englishmen Turn Away From In- 
ternational Sanctions 


HOULD the Treaty of Versailles and 

the League of Nations be entered on 
the credit side of the last twenty years? 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, retiring after a dis- 
tinguished career as Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, in an address at Albert Hall, 
London, May 18, replied to this question 
as follows: “Twenty years ago we would 
all have said ‘yes’; today the reply would 
be doubtful, for both have belied the hope 
of mankind, and they have given place to 
disillusion.” He went on to say that 
Europe today is neither at war nor at peace, 
“but standing at armed attention. For 
every soldier who died at the front, another 
is taking his place; for every ship sent to 
the bottom of the sea, another rides the 
waves, and for every airplane brought down 
to earth, twenty new ones sail the skies. 
And that in itself is a sufficiently melan- 
choly, devastating reply to all the efforts of 
the lovers of peace.” 

The common sense of the English people 
is bringing them to realize increasingly that 
the ways of international peace are not the 
ways of international force. 

The International Peace Conference and 
the League of Nations Union in England 
still hold that war can be averted and a 
stable peace permanently maintained if the 
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members of the League of Nations make 
plain their determination to fulfill their 
obligations under the Covenant “and take 
any measure required for the prevention 
or repression of aggression, including if 
necessary, military sanctions.” 

Leading English statesmen, however, are 
now acknowledging openly that the present 
international crisis in Europe is funda- 
mentally due to the fact that the League 
has not been able to deal with any of the 
major problems of the contemporary world. 
They agree that it has been unable to 
modernize frontiers admittedly unsound, to 
abate economic nationalism, to limit arma- 
ments, or to avoid resentments leading to 
the breakdown of democratic processes. 
Englishmen of differing schools are seeing, 
with increasing clarity, the fallacy of trying 
to equip the League to exercise economic 
and military action rather than to develop 
justice as between nations. Such a policy, 
they now see, means simply to divide the 
world into two great military alliances, the 
one standing for the status quo, the other 
for revision of it; with more and more of 
the small powers retreating to neutrality, as 
Scandinavia, Belgium, and Switzerland are 
now doing. 

Men like Professor Gilbert Murray, Vis- 
count Robert Cecil, Lord Davies and 
others still believe in a League of Nations 
with power to coerce certain offending states 
by force of arms. They still hold to the 
theory that since the police power is neces- 
sary to maintain peace within states that a 
similar force is necessary for the main- 
tenance of peace between states. But per- 
sons of such differing views as Lord Hard- 
inge and Mr. Lansbury, Lord Trenchard 
and Canon Raven, Lords Arnold, Astor, 
Lothian, Rennell, and Fisher Williams, Ed- 
ward Grigg, Edith Lyttelton, agree that the 
most urgent duty of the League today is to 
formulate practical proposals which it 
thinks would remove the main causes of in- 
ternational conflict. Simply “to strengthen 
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its sanction system is merely to increase the 
probability of war, to turn every local war 
into a world war, and in the end to destroy 
the League altogether.” They believe and 
say, “that the way to restore the League 
is not to turn it into an international war 
office, but rather to prove that it is an 
effective instrument for reconciliation, for 
the settlement of international disputes by 
pacific means and for the removal of the 
causes of war.” 

The London Times, long favorable to the 
theory of sanctions, discovers at last in the 
set-up at Geneva “an alliance under an 
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alias.” This influential paper is coming to 
see apparently that the attempt to transfer 
power from sovereign states to the League 
is at best “a union of the haves against the 
have-nots” and at worst “a fraud.” It now 
admits that under the circumstances of to- 
day any unlimited attempt to operate sanc- 
tions ‘““would not merely not assure peace, 
but would guarantee war. The action to 
be taken against aggression cannot be speci- 
fied for every contingency and in advance. 
. . . If the temper of good-will is wanting, 
the instrument of good-will must needs fail 
to function.” 
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Our Trade Agreements 


It must be granted that the Department 
of State of the United States has not been 
allowing the grass to grow under its feet 
since Congress passed on June 12, 1934, the 
bill entitled “An Act to Amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930.” The last notice to negotiate 
a trade agreement bears the date of April 5, 
1937, and relates to Mr. Hull’s intention to 
negotiate such a treaty with the govern- 


Country 


ns oc aishs curing nagedawns = asia i abggl ghee 
Sweden gest ecve ean aut diaerae hat otendie Skint oman 
RS lis chiral. cag 9 -ahaniasinok taracidles Sobers oe HO 
tho 8 ene te ee wea gtn e emeiee 


Netherland Guiana, and Netherland West 

Indian Islands .. 
Switzerland 
Nicaragua ...... sate 
I hk AR ee 
France and its colonies, dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than Morocco.............see0e 
MR Fe, ee eee arti ado takes 
| EIS OPE ERED taper tine mn eye nen el EY 
NE ss a ctl ea te es 


ment of Ecuador. Oral presentation of 
such views are now under way. 

The negotiations for a trade agreement 
with Spain, announced on September 17, 
1934, and with Italy, announced on Jan- 
uary 16, 1935, remain still inactive. 
Neither of these agreements can be con- 
cluded until after the regular presentation 
of written and oral views. 

The trade agreements already signed and 
in effect, as of May 15, 1937, are as fol- 
lows: 


Signed Effective 


August 24, 1934...... September 3, 1934 
February 2, 1935 January 1, 1936 


February 27, 1935 May 1, 1935 
March ‘28, 1935... June 3, 1935 
May 25, 1935.. August 5, 1935 
September 13, 1935 May 20, 1936 


January 1, 1936 
March 7, 1936 


November 15, 1935 
December 18, 1935 


February 1, 1936 
February 15, 1936 
October 1, 1936 
June 15, 1936 


December 20, 1935.. 
January 9, 1936 
March 11, 1936 
April 24, 1936 


June 15, 1936 


May 6, 1996. ...... 
November 2, 1936 
eK 


May 18, 1936 ee 
November 28, 1936... sacha 
February 19, 1937 et 





*** Thirty days from date of proclamation by the Presidents of the two countries. 
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Eire Go Bragh 


R. DE VALERA’S new Constitution 

was issued in Dublin on the evening 
of April 30. As was expected, the new 
instrument establishes in form, though not 
in so many words, a Republic for the whole 
of Ireland. It is promulgated “in the 
Name of the Most Holy Trinity from 
Whom is all Authority,’ and seeks “to 
promote the common good with due ob- 
servance of prudence, justice, and charity 
so that the dignity and freedom of the 
individual may be assured, true social 
order attained, the unity of our country 
restored, and concord established with 
other nations.” 

The first clause affirms the inalienable, 
indefeasible, and sovereign right of the 
Irish nation to choose its own form of 
government, to determine its relations with 
other nations, and to develop its life, 
political, economic, and cultural, in ac- 
cordance with its own genius and traditions. 
The second clause declares that “the na- 
tional territory consists of the whole of 
Ireland, its islands, and the territorial seas, 
pending the reintegration of the national 
territory, and without prejudice to the right 
of Parliament and Government, established 
by the Constitution, to exercise jurisdiction 
over the whole of that territory. The laws 
enacted by that Parliament shall have the 
like area and extent of application as the 
laws of Saorstat Eireann and the like extra- 
territorial effect.” 


Name of New State 


The name of the new State is Eire, which 
is described as “Sovereign, Independent, 
and Democratic.” The National Flag is 
the Tricolour of Green, White and Orange. 
The Irish language, as the national lan- 
guage, is the first official language, but the 
English language is recognized as a second 
official language. There will be a President 
of Eire—in Irish uachtaran na heireann— 
who shall take precedence over all other 
persons in the State and shall exercise the 
powers and functions conferred on the 
President by this Constitution and by Law. 

He will be elected by direct vote of the 
people and will hold office for seven years. 
Every citizen who has reached his thirty- 
fifth year is eligible for election as Presi- 
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dent, who will not be a member of either 
House of Parliament and will enter upon 
his office by taking publicly an Oath of 
Allegiance to the Constitution. He will not 
be allowed to leave Ireland during his term 
of office save with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment. He may be impeached at the in- 
stance of not less than two-thirds of the 
total membership of the new Senate for 
treason or other big crimes or misdemean- 
ours. The President will appoint the Prime 
Minister, known as the Taoiseach, and will 
also summon and dissolve Dail Eireann. 
The President will also sign all Bills. He 
will have supreme control of the Defence 
Forces, and all officers will hold their com- 
missions from him. 

The National Parliament will be known 
as the Oireachtas, and will consist of the 
President, Dail Eireann, and a Senate. The 
Dail will be as it is at present. It shall not 
sit for longer than seven years. The Sen- 
ate will be composed of 60 members, of 
whom 11 shall be nominated and 49 
elected. The nominated members will be 
appointed by the Prime Minister. The 
elected members will be as follows:—Three 
by the National University of Ireland; 
three by the University of Dublin; and 43 
by the electorate from panels on a voca- 
tional basis. The electorate shall consist 
for this purpose of every person (a candi- 
date for membership of Dail Eireann at the 
last General Election) who shall have re- 
ceived more than 500 first preference votes, 
or shall have been returned unopposed. At 
every such election Eire shall form one 
electoral area. 

Fortunately, by a decision in the Dail 
Eireann on May 25, it was decided that 
the country will continue to be called 
Ireland in the English text of the new Con- 
stitution, and Eire only in the Gaelic text. 


Legislation 


In regard to legislation, it is provided 
that a majority of members of the Senate 
and not less than one-third of the members 
of the Dail may by a joint petition to the 
President request him to refuse to sign a 
Bill on the ground that it contains a pro- 
posal of such national importance that the 
will of the people ought to be ascertained. 
In that event provision is made for a 
referendum. 
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“For the purpose of the exercise of any 
executive functions of Eire in, or in con- 
nexion with, its external relations the Gov- 
ernment may, to such extent and subject to 
such conditions, if any, as may be deter- 
mined by law, avail of (sic), or adopt any 
organ, instrument, or method of procedure 
used, or adopted, for the like purpose by 
the members of any group or League of 
Nations with which Eire is, or becomes, 
associated for the purpose of international 
cooperation in matters of common con- 
cern.” This is the only reference, direct 
or indirect, to the Free State’s association 
with the British Commonwealth. 

Article 31 provides for a new body known 
as a Council of State. This council will aid 
and counsel the President on all such mat- 
ters on which the President may consult it. 
In the clauses dealing with Courts, pro- 
vision is made for the establishment of 
Military Tribunals for certain specific pur- 
poses. Treason shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against Eire, or assisting any other 
State or person to do so, or engaging in 
attempts to overthrow the State by force. 
No titles of nobility will be conferred by 
the new State, but orders of merit may be 
created. The Constitution lays down that 
the State will guarantee the right of citi- 
zens to express freely their convictions and 
opinions subject to public order and moral- 
ity. “The education of public opinion, 
however, being a matter of such grave im- 
port to the common good, the State shall 
endeavour to ensure that organs of public 
opinion, such as the radio, the Press, the 
cinema, while preserving their rightful lib- 
erty of expression shall not be used to 
undermine public order or morality or the 
authority of the State.” 


Religion 


In regard to religion, the State will recog- 
nize the special position of the Holy Cath- 
olic Apostolic and Roman Church as the 
guardian of the faith professed by the great 
majority of the citizens. It will also recog- 
nize the Church of Ireland, the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland and Methodist 
Church in Ireland, the religious Society of 
Friends, as well as the Jewish congrega- 
tions and the other religious denominations 
existing in Ireland at the date of the com- 
ing into operation of this Constitution. 

Provision is made in the event of an 
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amendment to the Constitution for a refer- 
endum of the people; a majority of votes 
cast at such a referendum will suffice. The 
new Constitution will come into force on 
the day following the expiration of a period 
of 180 days after its approval by the people 
signified by a majority of the votes cast at 
a plebiscite thereon, held in accordance 
with law, or on such earlier date after such 
approval as may be fixed by resolution of 
Dail Eireann elected at the General Elec- 
tion, the polling for which shall have taken 
place on the same day as the plebiscite. 


German Peace Offers 


Germany has made a number of offers 
for the promotion of peace. They appear 
to have aroused little interest either in 
France or Great Britain. It appears to 
Wortp Arrarrs, however, that they are 
worth enumerating. Here are some of 
them. 

Mr. Hitler announced on April 19 that 
Germany will be quite willing to take part 
in an effort to establish united cooperation 
and mutual understanding between the na- 
tions of the world, even to cooperating with 
an international peace conference, if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, or the head of some other 
great country, were take the lead in calling 
such a gathering. 

Hitler has renounced all intention of 
seeking a reacquisition of Alsace-Lorraine. 
He has solemnly recognized and guaranteed 
France her frontiers as determined after the 
Saar plebiscite, and has further declared 
“We are prepared to do everything on our 
part to arrive at a true peace and a real 
friendship with the French nation.” He 
has made peace with Poland. He has of- 
fered to join in complete disarmament. He 
has offered to limit Germany’s army to 
200,000, and when this was abandoned, of- 
fered to limit her army to 300,000. This 
was refused. He has stated her willingness 
to be ready in principle to conclude pacts 
of non-aggression with neighboring States, 
and to supplement these pacts with all pro- 
visions which aim at isolating the war 
maker and localizing the area of the war. 

He has said that Germany is ready at any 
time to limit her arms to any degree that is 
adopted by the other Powers, and to take 
an active part in all efforts which may lead 
to a practical limitation of boundless arma- 
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ments. He has announced that Germany 
is prepared to agree to the prohibition of 
the dropping of gas, incendiary, and explo- 
sive bombs outside the real battle zone, and 
stated that this limitation could then be ex- 
tended to complete international outlawry 
of all bombing. 

Hitler also offered the concrete proposal 
for an air pact on the basis of parity of 
strength as between France, England, and 
Germany, and stated that he is prepared to 
agree to any limitation which leads to the 
abolition of the heaviest arms especially 
suited for aggression such as (1) heaviest 
artillery, (2) heaviest tanks. 

He has declared Germany’s readiness to 
agree to any limitation whatsoever of the 
caliber strength of artillery, of battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, and of the size of 
warships, the limitation of the tonnage of 
submarines, or their complete abolition in 
the case of international agreement. 

He is prepared to agree to prevent the 
poisoning of public opinion among the na- 
tions by irresponsible elements, orally or in 
writing, through the theater or cinema, hav- 
ing already taken steps to this effect in Ger- 
many. 

Of all these proposals the only one which 
eventuated in agreement was his offer to 
limit the German Navy to 35 per cent of 
the British Navy. 

In his speech on March 7, 1936, he re- 
called all these proposals and their com- 
plete rejection except for the Naval agree- 
ment with Britain. 

Finally, on March 21, 1936, he made the 
offer of a most comprehensive peace plan 
to the British Government and people, in- 
cluding an offer to return to the League of 
Nations. This has had no answer, but a 
query was addressed to the German Gov- 
ernment by the British Government in re- 
gard to certain points of the offer. 

It cannot be said that England, France 
and Russia, still relying in theory on the 
League of Nations, have registered much 
enthusiasm over these Hitlerian gestures for 
peace. The presence of armed Germans 


in, and of battleships and submarines 
around the coast of Spain, Germany’s with- 
drawal from the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, conversations between Blomberg 
and Mussolini, none of these things has 
added to the confidence in the German pro- 
fessions of peace. 
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German-Italian Policies in Spain 


Following his visit to Rome in the early 
days of May, Baron von Neurath, the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, declared the aims of 
Italy and Germany to be inspired only by 
peaceful ideas. Their purpose is to pro- 
mote a spirit of understanding of the vital 
rights of the various European countries. 
In Spain, he said, they are only trying to 
safeguard the benefits of civilization and of 
European history, and to allow the Spanish 
people “to exert their right to self-deter- 
mination.” 

The same principles, it was said, apply 
to their Danubian policy. Both Italy and 
Germany, as soon as the problem of Bel- 
gium has been solved, aim to help to unite 
the natural interests of all interested pow- 
ers “in a clear and simple form”. It ap- 
pears that Italy and Germany have entered 
into further agreements to foster com- 
mercial exchanges between themselves, to 
widen their collaboration in Ethiopia, and 
to harmonize their reciprocal commercial 
interests wheresoever. It appears, how- 
ever, that Italy and Germany feel little in- 
terest in the “projects of mediation” in the 
Spanish civil war. 

Yet both governments are believed to 
agree that the Spanish situation should be 
cleared up in the near future. While Ger- 
many denies that she wishes to extricate 
herself from the Spanish imbroglio “at any 
cost,” and Italy can not be expected to 
leave General Franco in the lurch, both 
seem disposed to consider other than mili- 
tary means for ending the struggle, espe- 
cially since a decisive success in the field 
continues to evade the insurgents. This 
seems to be borne out by Count Ciano’s 
emphatic announcement that Italy and 
Germany stand ready to collaborate “with 
all other Powers’. 

In the meantime the Non-Intervention 
Committee has its sea observation scheme, 
comprising nationals of seventeen countries, 
operating with more or less success. Both 
Italy and Germany were parties to it. 

One of the reasons why Britain and 
France do not see eye to eye with Germany 
and Italy the issues in the Spanish war is 
that they are not unmindful that Spain by 
its geographical position, dominates the 
sea-ways on which Britain and France de- 
pend. 
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They know that the control of Spain is 
important to Italy, especially in case Italy 
finds herself in conflict with either England 
or France. It may be expected that Britain 
and France will insist upon the neutrality 
of Spain, for the Mediterranean is essen- 
tial to them as a trade route, as a military 
highway, and as a naval base. If Spain 
were in hostile hands, the Mediterranean 
could not be used for any of these purposes. 
If the Duce should get contro! of Spain, 
Italy’s weak defensive position might easily 
become a strong offensive one. Thus, it is 
believed that Italy, and Germany in a lesser 
degree, are aiming to establish a military 
foothold on the peninsula and in the Ba- 
learics. 

Mr. Henry Blythe, in his little book 
Spain over Britain, draws the conclusion 
that, as conditions are, the Non-Interven- 
tion Agreement does not provide the neces- 
sary insurance against war unless it is im- 
plemented by positive steps to obtain the 
withdrawal of foreign forces from Spain. He 
adds that the risks of such insistence are 
outweighed by the dangers of acquiescence 
in the continued presence of such forces in 
Spain. 


The Sheppard-Hill Bill 


The Sheppard-Hill Bill to prevent profit- 
eering in time of war and to equalize the 
burdens of war and thus provide for the 
national defense, and promote peace, now 
before the Senate and House Committees 
on Military Affairs, reads as follows: 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That whenever Con- 
gress shall declare war the President is authorized 
to determine and publicly proclaim it to be un- 
lawful to buy, sell, lease, or otherwise contract 
for any article, service, or right or interest in 
property, enumerated in such proclamation, or 
proclamations, at a higher rate, rent, price, com- 
mission, compensation, or reward than was in 
effect at a date or dates determined and set forth 
in such proclamation or proclamations. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the President determines that 
any maximum price, rent, rate, commission, com- 
pensation, or reward previously proclaimed under 
Section 1 shall be adjusted either upward or down- 
ward he is authorized to make and publicly pro- 
claim such adjustment, and such adjusted maxi- 
mum shall have the full force and effect under this 
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Act of the price, rent, rate, commission, compen- 
sation, or reward before such adjustment. 

Sec. 3. During such time of war the President is 
authorized to determine and publicly proclaim 
from time to time the material resources, industrial 
organizations, public services, and security or com- 
modity exchanges, over which Government con- 
trol, including requisitioning materials for use or 
resale by the Government, shall then be necessary. 
Thereupon such control shall be exercised by the 
President to the extent determined and publicly 
proclaimed by him to be necessary, and subject to 
such conditions, exemptions, rules, and regulations, 
as he may prescribe and publicly proclaim. 

Sec. 4. During such time of war the President is 
authorized, when in his opinion the successful 
prosecution of war renders it advisable, to require, 
under such rules and regulations as he may estab- 
lish, the registration of any or all individuals en- 
gaged in the management or control of any in- 
dustrial establishment designated by him. Indi- 
viduals registered pursuant to the provisions of 
this section may be required to enter into the serv- 
ice of the Government as civilians for the duration 
of the war under such rules and regulations as 
the President may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. During such time of war the President is 
authorized from time to time to determine, and 
to publicly proclaim, what classes of public serv- 
ice, real and personal property or rights or in- 
terests therein, and what classes of owners, dealers, 
exporters, importers, manufacturers, or producers 
of any article or commodity shall be required to 
operate or to be operated under licenses, to fix 
the conditions of such licenses, and to grant licenses 
under such conditions. After such determination 
and proclamation by the President, it shall be 
unlawful for any such determined classes to oper- 
ate or to be operated without or in contravention 
of such license: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to the publication or distribution of 
newspapers, periodicals, or books. 

Sec. 6. During such time of war the President is 
authorized to determine and publicly proclaim the 
order or priority in which any owner, manu- 
facturer, dealer, producer, exporter, importer, or 
public service in the United States shall fill orders, 
or transport or deliver anything or furnish power 
or service of any kind. 

Sec. 7. During such time of war the President is 
authorized to create, for the duration of such war 
only, such agencies, boards, or commissions, in- 
cluding the employment of necessary personnel, 
and to designate agents or agencies to exercise such 
portion of his powers as he may deem necessary 
and proper to accomplish the purpose of this Act. 
During such time of war he is authorized to make 
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such temporary rearrangements and transfers of 
executive agencies, and bureaus and divisions 
thereof, and to transfer temporarily such duties, 
powers, functions, funds, and personnel as he may 
deem necessary for the conduct of such war. 

Sec. 8. Any individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association violating any provision of this Act, 
or of any proclamation, order, rule, or regulation 
made thereunder, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding $100,000 or imprisoned for not exceeding 
one year, or both. 

Sec. 9. (a) During any war in which the United 
States is engaged there shall be in effect a system 
of taxation, which, without preventing a fair nor- 
mal return to labor, management, and invested 
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capital, such return to be fixed by Congress, shall 
absorb all surplus profits above such return. 

(b) Whenever Congress shall declare war, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall within thirty days 
thereafter recommend to the Congress a plan of 
taxation (retroactive or otherwise) making effec- 
tive the provisions of subsection (a). 

(c) To this end the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed upon the enact- 
ment of this Act to cause a continuing study to 
be made from year to year, with such investiga- 
tions and accumulation of data as may be neces- 
sary which would be the basis in formulating a 
plan of taxation as outlined by subsection (a) to 
be transmitted to the Congress upon a declaration 
of war. 





Inter-Parliamentary Union 


Convocation to the XXXIIIrd 
Conference 


The Thirty-third Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference will meet in Paris from 
Wednesday, September 1, to Monday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

The invitation of the French Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Group, which has the warm sup- 
port of the Government of the Republic, 
has been unanimously accepted by the 
Council of the Union. 

The sittings will be held in the Senate 
Building, Luxemburg Palace. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


1. Election of the President and Bureau of the 
Conference. 

2. General Debate on the Report of the Secre- 
tary General. 

3. Regional Economic Agreements, more par- 
ticularly in the Danubian basin. 

Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committee on Economic and Financial 
Questions by H. Exc. Baron J. Szterényi, Member 
of the Upper House (Hungary). 

4. Access to Raw Materials. 

Report to be presented in the name of 
the Permanent Committee on Economic 
and Financial Questions by M. J. Debski, 
former Vice-Marshal of the Diet 
(Poland). 

5. Parliamentary Disqualifications. 

Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committee on Political and 
Organisation Questions by M. H. Carton 
de Tournai, Senator (Belgium). 


6. Unemployment Among Intellectual Workers. 
Report to be presented in the name of 
the Permanent Committees on Social and 
Humanitarian Questions and on In- 
tellectual Relations by M. M. Dimitriye- 

vitch, Deputy (Yugo-Slavia). 


The Nobel Award 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union is being 
proposed for the Nobel Peace Award. 

In two years’ time—1939—the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. It was founded in 
Paris in 1889, since when it has constantly 
exercised its useful activity in the interests 
of the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and the establishment of friendly 
relations between members of all Parlia- 
ments, irrespective of nationalities or 
parties. 

At its last meeting on April 5th of this 
year, the Inter-Parliamentary Council de- 
cided to celebrate this fiftieth anniversary 
with all possible solemnity, and the detailed 
programme to this effect is to be prepared 
by the Executive Committee. It is being 
suggested that all National Groups might 
take part immediately in this celebration 
by putting forward the candidature of the 
Union for the Nobel Peace Prize of 1939. 

The Nobel Peace Prize is awarded by the 
Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment. It can be given either to individuals 
or institutions. Its object is to recompense 
recent achievements in the peace campaign. 
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M. R. Moe, of the Norwegian Nobel In- 
stitute, gives the conditions under which a 
candidature to the Nobel Peace Prize should 
be put forward as follows: 


“Candidates for the Peace Prize must be pro- 
posed in writing by a person who is authorised 
to present candidates under the special regulations 
which are fixed by the Committee. 

“Persons who send requests to the Committee 
with a view to obtaining a prize themselves are 
not taken into account. 

“Proposals should be sent to the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament, at Oslo, 19 
Drammensveien, before February 1st of each 
year. The award of the Prize for a given year 
therefore concerns only candidates who have been 
proposed during the preceding year ending Febru- 
ary Ist. 

“Proposals should be accompanied by a state- 
ment of motives and any other documents which 
may serve as a basis. They may be made in 
one of the Scandinavian languages, or in German, 
English, French or Latin.” 

Candidates for the Peace Prize should be pro- 
posed, according to the above conditions, by one 
or more persons who belong to the following 
categories: 

1. Members and former members of the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, and the 
advisors attached to the Norwegian Nobel In- 
stitute ; 

2. Members of legislative assemblies and of the 
Governments of the various States, together with 
members of the Inter-Parliamentary Union; 

3. Members of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration of the Hague, which was organised in 
accordance with the First Hague Convention of 
1899; 

4. Members of the Council of the Permanent 
International Peace Bureau; 

5. Members and associates of the Institute of 
International Law; 

6. Professors of law and of political science, 
history and philosophy in the universities; 

7. Persons having already received the Nobel 
Peace Prize.” 

Among those to whom the Nobel Peace 
Prize has been awarded, the names of sev- 
eral members of the Union will be noted: 
Frédéric Passy (France), one of the found- 
ers of the Union who in 1901 shared the 
first Nobel Peace Prize with Henri Dunant, 
founder of the Red Cross; Albert Gobat 
(Switzerland), the first Secretary General 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union (1902); 
Sir William Randal Cremer (Great Brit- 
ain), one of the founders of the Union 
(1903); Frédéric Bajer, a distinguished 
member of the Danish Group (1908); 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the 


founder of the French Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Group (1909); Henri La Fontaine, 
member of the Belgian Group (1913); 
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Hjalmar Branting, member of the Swedish 
Group (1921); Chr. L. Lange, Secretary 
General of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
(1921). 

The Institute of International Law, the 
Permanent International Peace Bureau, and 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross have all been awarded the Nobel 
Prize. 

Recommendations should be sent to the 
Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, 19 Drammensveien, Oslo, with a view 
of awarding the Nobel Peace Prize of 1939 
to the Inter-Parliamentary Union on its 
fiftieth anniversary. 


Notes on the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union 
A. Before the War 


The Union was founded in Paris in 1889 
on the initiative of William Randal Cremer 
(Great Britain) and Frédéric Passy 
(France). At the time it took the name 
of ‘“‘Inter-Parliamentary Conference for In- 
ternational Arbitration’’, since its principal 
aim was the development of arbitration. 
Thus, thanks to its activities and the con- 
tact which it established between responsi- 
ble political men, it played a large part in 
bringing about the creation of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration by the First 
Hague Conference and the convocation of 
the Second Conference of the Hague. 
Further, the Union drew up the model arbi- 
tration treaty which served as a basis for 
the debates of that Second Conference. 

During the six years which preceded 
the great war, the efforts of the Union 
were concentrated on two points: the con- 
solidation of the results of the Second 
Hague Conference and those of the London 
Naval Conference which succeeded it, and 
the preparation of the Third Peace Confer- 
ence, which had been planned for 1915 or 
1916. When war broke out, it endeavoured 
to secure the ratification of the international 
conventions which had resulted from the 
said Conferences, and actively pursued its 
studies of the creation of an international 
court of justice, the limitation of arma- 
ments, permanent neutrality and the sys- 
tem of straits and maritime canals. 

During the war, the Bureau of the Union, 
which had been transferred from Brussels 
to Christiania (now Oslo), published sev- 
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eral volumes on the problems which came 
within the activity of the Union and en- 
deavoured to preserve the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary organisation in neutral and bel- 
ligerent countries. 


B. After the War 


When, on August 17th, 1921, the mem- 
bers of the Union met at Stockholm for the 
first time after seven years, they found be- 
fore them a field of activity stretching far 
beyond the limits explored before the war. 
Henceforth patient and methodical study 
of the development of International Law 
would no longer suffice. The Peace Trea- 
ties and the creation of the League of Na- 
tions had opened out new vistas for inter- 
national co-operation, while it was also 
clear that all must participate in the work 
of peace and reconstruction. The Union 
could bring as its contribution to that work 
the support of its organised National 
Groups, including the Groups of Germany 
and of the United States of America, two 
countries which were at that time com- 
pletely divorced by circumstances from the 
international organisations set up under the 
Treaties of 1919 and 1920. 

Thus it came about that Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conferences organised since the 
war examined most of the questions which 
have occupied all politicians alive to their 
responsibilities. 

Among the questions which have been 
studied by the Union in the last sixteen 
years have been the following: 

1. The development of international law; 

2. Reduction of armaments and international 
security ; 

3. Economic and financial problems; 

4. The protection of national minorities; 

5. The institution of colonial mandates; 

6. The fight against dangerous drugs; 

7. Social problems, and particularly the regula- 
tion of hours of work; 

8. The improvement of the 
system. 


representative 
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Before being adopted, the resolutions of 
the Union are subjected to several succes- 
sive studies which are a guarantee of their 
value and importance. Any question which 
is placed upon the agenda is previously 
studied by the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau 
which proceeds to a thorough preliminary 
examination of the problem. Its conclusions 
are generally presented to a Sub-Commit- 
tee, which in turn communicates its pro- 
posals to one of the seven Permanent Com- 
mittees of the Union. After due delibera- 
tion, the competent Committee finally pre- 
sents a draft resolution to one of the plenary 
Conferences of the Union. No problem 
can be discussed at a conference, unless 
it has previously been studied by a Com- 
mittee. 

Each year in one of the Parliaments 
which are affiliated to the Union a Plenary 
Conference is held, at which political men 
belonging not only to different countries, 
but also to different parties, discuss freely 
the questions which are submitted for their 
attention. No international institution 
represents more varied tendencies, since 
the delegates of the National Groups speak 
on their own behalf, and no profession of 
faith is asked of them. Thus the Con- 
ferences of the Union are particularly 
animated, and they enable Members of 
Parliaments to meet in a friendly spirit 
and in free discussion. 

The Union has continued tc develop 
steadily throughout the past ten years. At 
present it includes National Groups in all 
European countries, except Russia, Ger- 
many, Portugal, Bulgaria and Lithuania, 
and in many overseas countries, such as 
the United States of America, Canada, 
Japan, the Dutch East Indies, the Philip- 
pines, Iran, Egypt and several Republics 
of Latin America. 


























Our Neutrality Bill 


By SAM D. McREYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 


OR the past four or five years the 
people of the United States have been 
greatly interested in neutrality. This has 
been caused to a great extent by the organ- 
ization of peace societies throughout this 
country depicting the horrors of war and 
advocating the passing of certain measures 
to prevent us from being drawn into a war. 
The result of this has been the suggestion of 
many kinds of neutrality legislation, many 
of which would come nearer involving us in 
trouble than enabling us to escape. Let me 
lay down this proposition: No legislation 
can be passed that will be an absolute safe- 
guard against our becoming involved in a 
war. Why do I say this? For many rea- 
sons; but two will suffice: The first is that 
we may be forced into war by trying to 
defend our neutral rights, as in 1812 and in 
the World War; and, secondly, the people 
of this country can decree what they de- 
sire, and if they should become aroused over 
what they considered an effort on the part 
of some foreign country to reflect upon this 
country, or its citizenship, they would force 
the repeal of such statutes and demand sat- 
isfaction. Then what can we do? We can 
throw certain restrictions around ourselves; 
we can prevent the shipment of arms and 
ammunition to belligerents; we can prevent 
our American vessels from carrying certain 
commodities in what we term as “danger 
zones”; we can deny belligerents credit, so 
that they cannot finance their wars in this 
country; we can prohibit belligerent vessels 
and submarines from coming into our ports; 
and other things of this kind that will aid 
us in keeping out of war. 
Then what kind of legislation should we 
pass that is best to accomplish this result? 
That is the question to which I have been 


giving serious consideration for the past five 
years. I don’t know that we have solved it, 
but I do believe that the bill which we have 
passed is the most practical that we could 
hope to pass at this time. 


I 


Now let me enumerate the different bills 
that I have had the privilege to report out 
as chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House since 1933. 

Neutrality questions relative to South 
American countries have been handled by 
special legislation. In 1933, President 
Roosevelt called a special session of Con- 
gress, and I introduced a short neutrality 
bill which had for its purpose, under the dis- 
cretion of the President, the control of the 
export and sale of arms or ammunition of 
war. This bill was passed on April 17, 
1933, and went to the Senate. The act 
would have made it unlawful to export, or 
sell for export, under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President may prescribe, 
any arms or ammunition of war from any 
place in the United States to such country 
or countries as he might prescribe. It pro- 
vided that the President might issue a 
proclamation showing that such shipments 
might promote or encourage the employ- 
ment of force in the course of dispute or 
conflict between nations. 

If this had become the law, the President 
would have had the right to judge the 
aggressor nation. We felt at that time, with 
the set-up in Europe, that the President 
could use this authority to aid in preventing 
wars. This did not become the law. The 
Senate did not act on it until February 28, 
1934, at which time they passed it with an 
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amendment, providing that any prohibition 
of export or of sale of arms or munitions 
should apply to all parties involved alike. 
This came back to the House in that form, 
and I let it die on the Speaker’s desk. So 
no neutrality legislation was passed during 
the years 1933 or 1934. 

On August 17, 1935, I introduced a 
House joint resolution which had for its pur- 
pose to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States in the event of war or threat 
of war between or among foreign nations. 
This resolution contained several provisions, 
such as “American vessels prohibited from 
carrying arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war”; the prohibition of the use of 
American ports as bases of supplies, of sub- 
marines from entering American waters, of 
financial transactions with belligerent gov- 
ernments, of travel by American citizens 
on belligerent vessels. Yet it is the first 
section of that bill to which I desire espe- 
cially to call attention; that under such 
conditions it was unlawful to export arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war from any 
place in the United States to such countries 
as the President might designate. It will 
be seen from this language that the Presi- 
dent would have had a great deal of author- 
ity which he could have used toward the 
prevention of wars. But since then condi- 
tions have changed. This was not accepted 
by the Senate, and the result was a com- 
promise measure making the last section 
above referred to mandatory and applying 
to all nations alike, and limiting the life of 
this section to February 29, 1936. There 
are other sections in that act, such as the 
creation of the Munitions Control Board et 
al., that are now the law, but to which it 
is not necessary to refer at this time. 

In January, 1936, I introduced another 
general neutrality bill including many of 
the features of my former neutrality bill, 
but for the first time undertook to include 
what we might term commodities of war. 
We ran into a great deal of trouble on this 
question, especially as the Italian-Ethiopian 
war was going on. I was able to get my bill 
reported out of the House committee favor- 
ably, but the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate was not, so 
it resulted in a compromise, as follows: The 
Act passed in 1935 was extended to May 1, 
1937, and two new sections added, one pro- 
hibiting credits to belligerent nations, and 
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the other providing the Act shall not apply 
to an American Republic or Republics en- 
gaged in war against a non-American state 
or states, providing the American Republic 
is not cooperating with a non-American 
state or states in such war. 


II 


Now, this brings us up to the bill which 
we have passed during this session of Con- 
gress, and that is what I propose to discuss 
somewhat in detail and give the reasons 
why we proposed this character of legisla- 
tion at this time. I have cited the previous 
legislation to show what we have been try- 
ing to do and what we have done and the 
difficulties of the situation. It is my pur- 
pose to explain the bill that passed, giving 
our reasons for so doing. I do not claim 
that the present bill is ideal; in fact, some of 
it is experimental. It is a step in the 
right direction, and the best that we could 
hope for at this time. But, let us see what 
this bill does and why. 

It provides that whenever the President 
shall find that there exists a state of war 
between two or more foreign states, he 
shall proclaim such fact, and it shall there- 
after be unlawful to export arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war from any place 
in the United States to any belligerent state, 
named in the proclamation, or to any neutral 
state for transshipment for the use of any 
such belligerent. The President also has the 
right, by proclamation to extend this to 
any other countries that may become in- 
volved, and to enumerate the arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war the export of 
which is prohibited. This was the law, but 
this new act carries an amendment giving 
the President the same authority wherever 
he shall find that civil strife exists in a 
foreign state and that such armed conflict 
is of such magnitude, or is being conducted 
under such conditions that the export of 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
from the United States to said foreign state 
would, endanger or threaten the peace of 
the United States, and so forth. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to enable the 
United States to maintain its neutrality 
wherein conditions as above cited appear. 
I might add that the war existing in Spain 
was really the cause of this amendment, as 
both sides of this conflict have vessels on 
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the seas that might cause us trouble in our 
shipments. This section is mandatory. 

The next section of this bill has to do 
with the export of other articles or mate- 
rials, such as we may call commodities of 
war, and, in my opinion, is the most con- 
troversial of any section in the bill. I know 
that it has caused more controversy, by 
witnesses who appeared before our commit- 
tee, as well as the position of the House as 
against that of the Senate. It is what one 
may call the cash-and-carry system, and 
we place a limitation on this section of 
two years. 

The next section following is relative 
to financial transactions, and this section 
is also mandatory. Whenever the Presi- 
dent issues a proclamation that a war 
exists between two countries, it shall there- 
after during the period of the war or civil 
strife be unlawful for any person within 
the United States to purchase, sell, or 
exchange bonds, securities, or other obli- 
gations of the government of any belliger- 
ent state or state wherein civil strife 
exists, or of any political subdivision 
thereof, or of any person acting for or on 
behalf of such government, issued after 
the date of such proclamation. It is also 
unlawful to make any loan or extend any 
credit to any such government or person. 
I might add that this is the former law, 
with one amendment, as follows: “Or to 
solicit or receive any contribution for any 
such government, or political subdivision, 
or any person acting for or on behalf of 
such government or subdivision.” Under 
the Johnson Act, which was passed in the 
Senate first and which was afterward re- 
ported out in the House by me and passed 
in the House, those governments at pres- 
ent indebted to the United States and 
refusing to pay their indebtedness cannot 
legally dispose of their bonds, etc., in this 
country. This new amendment is along 
the same lines and extends to all nations 
when they become belligerents. 

There is a provision in this section pro- 
viding that if the President shall find that 
such action will serve to protect the com- 
mercial or other interests of the United 
States or its nationals, he may, in his 
discretion and to such extent and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, 
except from the operation of this section 
ordinary commercial credits and _short- 
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time obligations in aid of legal transactions 
and of a character customarily used in nor- 
mal peacetime commercial transactions. 
The purpose of this section is to prohibit 
foreign countries from financing their 
wars in the United States. Wars naturally 
lead us to become interested in the success 
of that government which is financed, and 
it is our purpose, if possible, to keep as 
nearly neutral as we can. The purpose 
in adding this new amendment, making it 
unlawful to solicit or receive any contribu- 
tion for any such government is to main- 
tain our neutrality. As the citizenship of 
this country is made up of people from 
every part of the globe, no war can occur 
abroad without some people here immedi- 
ately becoming interested in their native 
land, and public meetings and solicitation of 
funds are sure to take place, which neces- 
sarily arouses partisan feeling among our 
own people. 

Section (6) of our bill, passed in the 
House, makes it unlawful for American 
vessels to carry any arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war to any belligerent state 
named in the proclamation by the Presi- 
dent as being at war, or as to a state 
wherein civil strife is proclaimed to exist, 
and, of course, to any other state for trans- 
shipment to belligerents. A penalty is pre- 
scribed for this violation. 

Section (7) of our bill prohibits the use 
of American ports as a base of supply for 
belligerents after proclamation by the 
President, etc. This section makes it un- 
lawful to carry out of a port of the United 
States fuel, men, arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, or other supplies to any war- 
ship, tender, or supply ship of a belligerent 
state, and provides that if the evidence is 
not satisfactory, bond may be required of 
such shipper; and if any vessel clears from 
the port of the United States in violation 
of this statute and returns to the United 
States, such vessel may be prohibited from 
departing our shores during the duration 
of the war. I might add that this is the 
old law; in fact, this is the act of June 15, 
1917, somewhat rewritten. 

The next section is relative to sub- 
marines and armed merchant vessels, and 
provides that whenever any war in which 
the United States is neutral, the President 
shall find that special restrictions placed 
on the use of the ports and territorial 
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waters of the United States or its posses- 
sions by the submarines or armed merchant 
vessels of a foreign state will serve to main- 
tain the peace of the United States, etc., 
and makes proclamation thereof, it shall 
thereafter be unlawful for any such sub- 
marine or armed merchant vessel to enter 
a port of the territorial waters of the United 
States or to depart therefrom, except 
under such conditions and subject to such 
limitations as the President may prescribe. 

The next section deals with travel by 
American nationals on belligerent vessels, 
and there has arisen some controversy 
over this section. The bill which I spon- 
sored provides that after a proclamation 
issued by the President that a war exists, 
if he finds that in order to protect the lives 
of the citizens of the United States, or the 
security of the United States requires that 
American citizens should refrain from 
traveling on the vessels of the State or 
States named in the proclamation, he shall 
so proclaim, and thereafter it is unlawful 
for any citizens of the United States to 
travel on a vessel of the State or States 
named in the proclamation, except under 
such limitations and according to such 
rules and regulations as the President 
shall prescribe. The reason for this ex- 
ception is, of course, that there are many 
islands at which our own vessels do not 
ordinarily stop where it might be neces- 
sary to pick up our citizens. Again, it 
might be necessary to place some diplo- 
matic courier on some of these belligerent 
vessels, or to permit newspapermen to 
travel on them, and so forth. Of course, 
there is a provision that this section shall 
not apply to the citizen traveling on a 
vessel whose voyage was begun in advance 
of the date of the President’s proclamation, 
and who had no opportunity to discontinue 
his voyage after that date, and providing 
further that it shall not apply under ninety 
days after the date of the President’s 
proclamation to a citizen returning from 
a foreign state to the United States or to 
any of its possessions. 

There was established by an act of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, 


what is known as the ‘National Munitions 
Control Board”, which had for its purpose 
the registering and licensing of every per- 
son who engages in the business of manu- 
facturing, exporting, or 


importing am- 
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munition or implements of war referred to 
in the act, and charging certain fees for 
such registration and providing that no 
shipments should be made without proper 
certificate. The main purpose of this act 
was to keep a check on the exportation 
and importation of arms and ammunition, 
which is generally done by the larger na- 
tions of the world. 

Section (11) of the bill provides that the 
act shall not apply to an American Repub- 
lic or Republics engaged in war against a 
non-American State or States, provided the 
American Republic is not cooperating with 
a non-American Siate or States in such 
war. This is not new. I notice this sec- 
tion has been denounced by some writers 
who are authorities on neutrality, but I 
do not consider their objection in any way 
valid. I am going to take upon myself 
the responsibility for the suggestion of 
this section as it was originally passed. 
One reason was that heretofore the neu- 
trality relative to South American coun- 
tries had been handled separately by leg- 
islation from Congress. Again, if we are 
to carry out the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine, in not allowing foreign countries 
further to acquire American States, there 
must be a difference in our treatment of 
our neighbors south of us from that of 
other foreign countries. I thought it best 
that this be placed in the law now rather 
than make it apply to South American 
countries and repeal it, which would be 
done in case a war should arise between 
some of the South American countries and 
other foreign powers. Of course, this act 
applies to South American countries if they 
are in warfare with each other, or would 
apply in case one of the South American 
countries were cooperating with a foreign 
power. I am glad this idea of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, or the mutual advantages 
derived from our association, was adopted 
in the conference held in December in 
South America. But, of course, we under- 
stand that prior to this time there was some 
misunderstanding in the South American 
countries (our neighbors) as to our pur- 
poses, and their construction of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, but this has been done away 
with. 

III 


Now, I have gone over this bill trying 
to give a general idea of the various re- 
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strictions that we are trying to set up, 
which will enable us to keep out of war. 
I shall now return to what I consider prob- 
ably the most controversial parts. The 
greatest fight that we had in Congress 
over certain provisions of this act occurred 
over the words “mandatory” and “discre- 
tionary” as relating to the President. That 
section of this bill which prohibits the ex- 
port of arms and ammunition, after the 
President has issued a proclamation that 
a war exists, is mandatory; but it gives 
the President under our bill the right to 
enumerate the articles that cannot be 
shipped. The Senate bill undertook to 
freeze the definition given by the Chief 
Executive in his proclamation of April 10, 
1936. We opposed this, of course, because 
if that were done it could not include new 
inventions of arms and size of bullets, and 
new gasses that are being discovered or 
invented. 

I have stated that on some two or three 
different occasions I advocated discretion 
on the part of the President in reference to 
the shipment of arms to belligerent govern- 
ments. At that time we felt that with the 
organization of the chief nations of the 
world, if this discretion were given the 
President, he would be able, in cooperation 
with these various governments, probably 
to prevent war. However, conditions have 
changed and those nations upon which we 
thought we could rely have split up in 
factions among themselves, and some sev- 
eral of the foreign nations have ignored the 
treaty rights which they have heretofore 
entered into, and considered treaties no 
more than the scraps of paper upon which 
they were written. So, under present con- 
ditions, I felt it necessary to make this 
provision mandatory and apply to all na- 
tions alike. It is my thought that we 
should use whatever influence we may 
have to prevent wars, but I want my coun- 
try never, to be tied up, politically or other- 
wise, with any foreign nation that will 
cause us to become involved in any wars. 

Now let us return to section (4) of the 
bill, which deals with the export of other 
articles or materials outside of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war. As be- 
fore stated, this was the most controversial 
section of this bill, and I am frank to say 
it gave me more concern than any other 
question relative to neutrality. Many dif- 
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ferent theories and plans were advocated. 
Some preferred complete isolation; in other 
words, as soon as the noise of cannon is 
heard abroad they would stop all ship- 
ments of every character with such bel- 
ligerents. This was once tried in this 
country during the Jefferson administra- 
tion of 1808, and while conditions are 
different now from what they were then, 
yet, in my opinion, the effects would be the 
same, effects described by historians of 
that date as absolutely destructive to every 
interest of the American people. 

Again, in keeping ourselves out of war 
we must look at both sides of the picture; 
not only what to do so as to keep out of 
wars, but what will be the effects at home. 
If we adopt the policy of isolation we 
would produce a condition in this country 
that would more likely result in war. And 
let me say this: In my opinion, we are now 
in no danger from any foreign foe. In other 
words, if evil ever befalls our country, it 
will come from within rather than from 
without; and may God forbid. 

The mandatory provisions which were 
demanded would place our President in a 
strait-jacket. Mandatory and discretion- 
ary power, in my opinion, is not the proper 
way to express it; it should be flexible and 
nonflexible, as one is just as much man- 
datory to keep us out of war as the other. 
Under mandatory provisions the President 
can only act when certain conditions have 
been reached, and take such action as is 
prescribed by legislation. In other words, 
it is comparable to prohibiting a doctor 
from treating pneumonia, except under 
certain prescribed rules and regulations, 
when certain conditions arise, with no 
rights of prescribing a preventive remedy. 

Now let me say again that this com- 
modity section is new, and I am frank to 
add that I don’t know whether it will 
work or not. I do believe, however, that 
it has merits, and with proper discretion 
being given the President it was the best 
that could be passed at this time. 

Now, as prescribed under subsection (a) 
of this section, after the President has 
issued his first proclamation that a war 
exists, if he shall find that the placing 
of restrictions on the shipment of certain 
articles and materials, in addition to arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war from 
the United States to said belligerents, and 
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so forth, named in the proclamation, is 
necessary in order to protect the lives and 
commerce of our people, he shall so pro- 
claim, and thereafter it shall be unlawful, 
except under such limitations and excep- 
tions as the President may prescribe, for 
any American vessel to carry such articles 
or materials to any belligerent State or 
any State wherein civil strife exists, or to 
any other State for transshipment to such 
belligerent. Then the President shall 
from time to time name the articles which 
are unlawful for any American vessel to 
carry. It further provides that insurance 
written by American underwriters shall not 
be collected on articles carried by an 
American vessel. In other words, it re- 
moves any American interest so that no 
claim can be put forward by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The purpose 
of this section is to keep our vessels and 
our shipments out of dangerous zones. The 
discretion given to the President is for 
that purpose. We do not want a condition 
to arise in this country of absolutely de- 
stroying our merchant marine or our ship- 
ments, when to a great extent that can be 
avoided. In other words, if the war is 
being carried on in European waters, and 
it becomes necessary to prohibit the ship- 
ment of vessels on account of the safety 
of certain materials in that zone, and yet 
there were no dangers in the Pacific, under 
this section the President would have con- 
trol of such a matter. Again unless this 
discretion was given to the President, if 
England, in connection with Canada, 
should become involved in a war, although 
there would be no danger to our shipments 
or vessels in the Great Lakes, or prob- 
ably from Seattle to Vancouver, yet if we 
did not have this discretion reserved for 
the President it would destroy this trade. 
Subsection (b) of this same section pre- 
scribes that after a proclamation is issued 
by the President that a war exists between 
two countries, and then afterward it ap- 
pears to the President that in order to 
protect our neutrality, and in order to 
protect the lives of our people and the 
commerce of our people, and he so pro- 
claims, it is thereafter unlawful, except 
under such limitations and exceptions as 
the President may prescribe, to export or 
transport from the United States to any 
belligerent State or States wherein civil 
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strife exists, named in said proclamation or 
proclamations, or to any other State or 
transshipment to, or for the use of such 
belligerents, any articles or materials what- 
ever until all right, title, and interest 
therein shall have been transferred to 
some government, agency, institution, as- 
sociation, partnership, corporation, or na- 
tional. Certain provisions are set up in 
the bill providing how this shall be done. 
Now, again, this is what might be called 
the cash-and-carry system. The Senate 
bill would have made this section auto- 
matic after the first proclamation is issued 
by the President. We feel that wars might 
exist in which there is no chance or reason 
why we should become involved. Trade is 
timid, and there is no reason to set up 
this machinery and interfere with trade 
unless it is for the purpose of protecting 
our neutrality or to save the lives or com- 
merce of our people. Again, if the Presi- 
dent did not have this discretion, and using 
Canada and Great Britain as an illustra- 
tion again, if these countries were involved 
in a war with some other nation, no article 
of any character under a general order by 
the President could be carried across the 
Great Lakes to the Canadian coast. Thou- 
sands of our people have summer homes 
across the Great Lakes, and they could 
take nothing across those Lakes unless the 
title was transferred to some foreign 
agency. 

The bill in the Senate did not make this 
exception. It is true that we provided at 
the end of this section that any embargo 
against one nation shall apply to all, and 
this might in some respects interfere with 
the discretion of the President. For that 
reason, in order to get away from that term 
and make it sure, there has been inserted 
the word “overseas”, and this may be too 
broad in its general terms. Anyway, the 
theory of the bill is that belligerent na- 
tions have the right to come to this country, 
purchase whatever they may desire, and 
pay for the same and then carry it away. 
Of course, the argument is made that if this 
is carried out that those nations with a 
great navy will be affected less. This is 
true, but I hardly feel that this is a valid 
argument, since we treat nations alike. 
It will always be true that the stronger 
nation will receive more benefits. This 
would be true if we prohibited any com- 
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modities of any kind to be purchased here 
or shipped abroad; the stronger nation 
would reap greater benefits from a law of 
that kind than the weaker nation, which 
would have no chance to get its supplies. 
In my opinion, the only way that this could 
be remedied would be if the President had 
the broad discretionary power to choose 
the aggressor nation in a shipment of com- 
modities, and then, if the greater nation 
were the aggressor, cut off their supplies 
and sell supplies to the other nation. 
Understand, however, that I would not 
for one instant advocate this policy, be- 
cause this would not be neutrality, and it 
would come nearer involving us in a war 
which we are hoping to escape. 


IV 


I might add that we placed a limitation 
of two years on these sections for two 
reasons; one, as before stated, it is ex- 
perimental and different from anything 
that has ever been advocated heretofore; 
and, secondly, we hoped by this limitation 
that the Senate would consider this a con- 
cession and agree with us on the provisions 
of our bill. Heretofore we have introduced 
bills and advocated the handling of com- 
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modities by permitting the shipment of 
commodities to belligerent nations—the 
ordinary shipments during peacetime—on 
the theory that if this were done no na- 
tion could complain. This, however, was 
abandoned in this bill because of the fact 
of the great trouble we would have in prop- 
erly enforcing it. The idea was to deter- 
mine what the normal trade was as between 
our country and belligerent nations or 
States, by going back three to five years to 
figure it out. But in arranging these quotas 
we would necessarily do great injustice to 
many of the shippers of this country. For 
that reason it was abandoned in this bill. 

I have tried in a general way to state 
what our bill contains and our reasons 
for such a bill. I want to reiterate that 
no neutrality bill passed can ever be a 
guaranty against war or our entering into 
a war; it is speculative in the highest. We 
all hate war and want to do everything in 
our power that is honorable; that is right; 
that is just to ourselves, to prevent war 
and keep out of war. The people of the 
United States of America are sold upon 
this idea and we are trying to do the best 
we can to carry out what we think is to 
the best interest of the people and the will 
of the people. 





Work With the Lepers 


By JOHN LAKE 


Hongkong 


(Rev. John Lake, LL.D., who has dictated these vignettes for us from his sick bed, is by 
Divine right a genuine promoter of world peace.—-Ep1Tor.) 


I AM a peace advocate. My love for 
peace and quiet has taken me into 
every state in the Union and into thirty or 
forty countries around and around the 
world; indeed, my love for peace has caused 
me to be fired on by Chinese pirates, and 
to have various and sundry little experi- 
ences of that sort. I have been through 
several of the Chinese revolutions; but 
never as a belligerent, always as an advo- 
cate of peace. For about thirty years my 
home was in Canton, the largest city in 
South China, and the headquarters, at 
first, of the Republican government set up 


by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the first President of 
the Chinese Republic—the George Wash- 
ington of China. I knew him and his fam- 
ily; and soon after his election as President, 
he loaned a Chinese government gunboat, 
on which the Acting President, the Hon. 
Wu Ting-fang, so well known in Washing- 
ton and in London, took me to visit the 
robber island of Tai-Kam in the South 
China Sea. He postponed his cabinet 
meeting for four days in order to do this. 
I learned after his death that this great 
statesman, so honored and beloved by 
Presidents here in Washington, with whom 
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I have talked, paid the coal bill for other 
similar gunboat trips that I took. And 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, when head of 
the government, loaned me a big gunboat 
with which I made a trip to the island. 


I 


This island of Tai-Kam, about three 
miles long, and about that wide, is a pirate 
island. The chief and his followers have 
told me that I was the first man not a 
Chinese ever to visit the island. I first went 
there in a little Chinese fishing boat which 
I hired for the purpose. These government 
gunboats were loaned to me afterwards— 
after I had established the Leper Hospital 
and Colony which I think all will agree 
had been a decided peace factor in China. 

When Dr. Wu Ting-fang, LL.D. of an 
American University, postponed his cabi- 
net meeting, took me to visit the island, and 
gave me his personal check for the equiva- 
lent of 5,000 American dollars, with which 
I bought this pirate island from a Chinese 
fishing company which was losing money 
on account of the prevalence of piracy, two 
dramatic incidents occurred. As the gov- 
ernment gunboat with this great statesman 
and myself aboard approached this beauti- 
ful island, I pointed to the scene and said, 
“Dr. Wu, that is a wonderful sight.”” With 
infinite tenderness the old gentleman re- 
plied, repeating my exact words. Then I 
said, “Dr. Wu, no artist could paint that.” 
Calling my name, he ejaculated, “No, no 
artist could paint that.” Then I said, for 
he was a Christian, you know, “But God 
painted that picture.” I shall never forget 
how he said in perfect English, “Yes, God, 
God! O, if the people (of China) only 
knew God they wouldn’t be butchering 
each other as they are now!’’ Remember, 
he was the acting head of the government, 
and the nation was in the throes of civil 
war. 

When I took him ashore, I introduced 
him to my friend, the pirate chief; and it 
was the cutest thing in the world to see the 
acting president and the pirate chief stand 
there and grin at each other! After the 


first embarrassing pause, the old statesman 
told the chief that he had bought this entire 
island, and had given it to me, as a present. 
I had spent many days and nights there 
alone, as the guest of this chief and his fol- 
lowers; and his eyes brightened, as he 
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asked the statesman if I was going to live 
on the island. Dr. Wu replied that I could 
not do that, as much of my work is on 
shore, but that I was going to build a leper 
hospital on the opposite end of the island 
from where the chief lived—the uninhab- 
ited side of the island—and that I would 
pay the island regular visits. You ought 
to have seen the unction with which the 
pirate chief said, “Oh, that will be fine! 
then the people from the other islands 
won’t make war on me.” Let me pause to 
say that I declined to accept this island as 
a personal present, and induced Dr. Wu to 
issue a proclamation giving it forever to the 
convention of churches that I had been 
organizing in that section of South China. 
On it we have already erected twenty build- 
ings of brick, stone and re-enforced con- 
crete; and the robbers helped us in the 
construction work, for a small wage. By 
the way, they pay us a small rent for their 
shacks, for their rice fields, and potato 
patches, more to acknowledge the owner- 
ship than because of the value of their rent 
money. A Boston friend who gave me the 
money for the House of Worship in the 
center of this group of buildings also gave 
me a 60-foot motor boat; and one night, 
with my Chinese crew—Christian men—I 
was ploughing through the dark waters, 
when “Bang!” and a bullet from a Chinese 
robber’s boat buzzed over my head! In 
the Chinese language, which I speak with 
ease, I called out, ““What are you doing?” 
His laconic reply was, “I am going to kill 
you.” My reply was this, “Oh, I think 
not—my name is Lake. I am the founder 
of the leper hospital on Tai-Kam Island.” 
And I especially liked his reply to that— 
the words, “m koi,” which mean “Excuse 
me!” 

Once, two American Catholic priests 
were captured on an island near mine, and 
I asked the American Consul-General in 
Canton to let me go to the rescue. I had 
never been to the island, but as I stepped 
from the gunboat, with the American cap- 
tain, I said to the chief and his followers, 
“My name is Lake. I founded the Hos- 
pital for lepers on Tai-Kam Island.” The 
reply was, “Anything we can do for you 
we shall gladly do.” I said, “Two 
priests from my country are on your island; 
may I take them back with us?”’ Without 
a moment’s hesitation, the pirate chief said, 
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“Yes, we know what you have done for 
our people. Anything we can do for you, 
we will always gladly do.” On another 
occasion, a Baptist lady missionary from 
Canada, a trained nurse, was trying to get 
to a fellow lady missionary of hers who was 
ill; and the boat was pirated. I rushed 
to the British Consul-General in Canton, 
and asked for the privilege of going to the 
rescue. I heard him telephone to the 
American Consul-General who knew me, 
but could only hear half of the conversa- 
tion, of course. The upshot of it was that 
I was allowed to go. With the gunboat we 
reached the town where the lady was sup- 
posed to be held a captive, and the British 
captain said he would send me ashore in 
the morning. I begged him not to make 
me wait that long. But it was a pirate 
village, and it took me quite a while to con- 
vince him that I would have no trouble 
in landing. Finally, he said he would send 
me ashore; but this I declined, and with his 
consent I called out, in the Chinese lan- 
guage, “Please, somebody come out in a 
small boat, and take me ashore.” There 
was a long pause, but when I explained 
who I was, and what I had done for the 
lepers of China, the little boat came out 
for me. As soon as I landed, I asked for 
the head man of the village—pirate chief— 
and as soon as I told him who I was and 
about my work for the lepers, he said, “We 
shall be glad to do anything you want us 
to do.” I explained my mission, and he 
took me to his home where sat the Canadian 
missionary lady with his wife and 
daughters. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he allowed me to escort her back to 
the gunboat, and invited me, whenever I 
felt like it, to come and pay him a visit. 


II 


Yes, as an advocate of the Prince of 
Peace, I have been making friends for my- 
self, and for my mission, and for my Mas- 
ter, in China for more than thirty years. 
It is nearly three miles from the robber 
village at the South Bay of Tai-Kam Island 
to the uninhabited North Bay region where 
we have built the leper hospital, the church, 
the school and dormitories for men and 
women patients respectively. There I 


have preached in the Chinese language to 
the lepers who filled the lower part of the 
House of Worship, the robbers filling the 
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galleries, all listening intently. I have had 
the robber chief to say to me, “Pastor, I 
love you, and every time you preach on this 
island I am going to hear you.” One Sun- 
day, I preached, in their language, of 
course, and at the conclusion of my ser- 
mon, I said, “Don’t you want to believe in 
Jesus?” I shall never forget the reply. 
With upraised hand a leper patient, sitting 
in the congregation, called out, “Why, 
Pastor, we lepers couldn’t help believing in 
Jesus, because he sent you to us!” Once 
when I came back to the island from one 
of my trips, I was told on landing that one 
of the leper patients, a Christian, was 
dying. I hurried to his bedside, expressed 
my sympathy for him, and asked him if I 
might pray for him. Leprosy mars the 
face horribly, but an almost angelic expres- 
sion came into his, as he begged that I do 
so. When I finished the prayer, he said to 
me, between dying gasps, “Pastor, I won’t 
be a leper but a few hours longer and then 
I will be in Heaven with Jesus.” In that 
moment I got thirty years’ pay. And some 
of the happiest moments of my life have 
been alone, or with my devoted cempanion, 
on that island with lepers and robbers for 
our neighbors. I have ministered to these 
once despised people, and to the robbers on 
the islands—both classes gradually becom- 
ing Christians. 

This work being under a convention and 
a board composed of Chinese members of 
the churches I have been forming, could 
not possibly be self-supporting, though the 
Chinese government, national, state and 
local, have offered us protection, have given 
us every assurance of their entire sym- 
pathy, and have helped us financially some. 
The only son of China’s first president—I 
was his pastor, and his mother’s pastor at 
one time, in the absence of their missionary 
pastor on a year’s furlough—this man sent 
for me to come to Nanking, a journey of 
several days; but I was unable to make the 
journey, whereupon he came on a special 
train from Nanking to Shanghai, and had 
his car waiting for me when my steamer 
landed. After having a delightful dinner 
in his home—his wife, also a Christian, 
called on me for the blessing—he took me 
to his private study—he was the minister 
of railways of the entire Republic then, 
and has since been made the President of 
the National Senate. After a little chat 
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about my work, he asked me if I had met 
his only sister who had died. I told him 
yes, that when his father was first inaugu- 
rated president, he introduced me to her, 
at the time of the ceremony. He said, “My 
wife and I would like to put up a little 
building on Tai-Kam Island, in connection 
with your leper hospital, in memory of my 
sister. How much would a building like that 
cost?” pointing to some photographs I had 
with me. I replied, ‘8,000 Chinese dol- 
lars.” And he said, “The presidential fam- 
ily would be glad to make you a present of 
$10,000,” and wrote the check, and handed 
it to me. 
Ill 


Years ago, during one of my furloughs in 
America, I was a guest-patient in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg and I were 
good friends. One afternoon my wife and 
I were sitting in the lobby of the Sani- 
tarium, when I heard a lady whom I had 
met pleasantly, say in an embarrassed 
voice, “You will have to ask Mr. Lake 
about that.” Of course I looked up, and 
saw that this lady was talking to a stout, 
gruff looking gentleman, and I said, “Did 
you call my name?” The lady said, “Yes, I 
was telling him he had better ask you about 
it.”’ On inquiring what he wanted to know, 
this portly gentleman said, “I was just say- 
ing that I should think you missionaries 
would know by this time that the American 
people are not going to stand back of 
your expensive schemes. What China needs 
is not missionaries, but Ford automobiles.” 
I said, “Why, friend, you look to me like a 
man of sense, let me tell you something. A 
few weeks ago I was walking across Yan 
Ping county, in South China, because there 
are no roads in the county wide enough or 
straight enough for a Ford automobile. 
The heathen believe that devils travel in 
straight paths; and often their roads are 
narrow and crooked, to confuse the evil 
spirits.” I said, “A Chinese Christian 
gentleman, back from America, who was 
with me, pointing to an old native woman 
about eighty years of age who was digging 
up grass roots on the bare road side said, 
‘She will take those grass roots home, and 
dry them in the sun for fuel.’ Then point- 
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ing to a nearby hill he said, ‘That hill is 
full of coal; and some of us Chinese Chris- 
tian men, back from America, formed a 
coal company, bought up the land, sunk a 
shaft, and were about to make this part of 
the country rich; but the people came to 
us, with hoes and axes, and demanded that 
we fill that hole up, lest the devils come 
out and destroy the country.’” “Now,” I 
said to the portly gentleman, “Don’t you 
see that we fool missionaries have to go 
out and dispel these superstitions before 
we can have wide, straight roads, and auto- 
mobiles, and mines?” He sniffed, but 
made no reply. I was sorry, for I liked 
his face. I could tell that he was an intel- 
ligent gentleman, probably a brilliant man. 
But there the conversation ended. Sev- 
eral days afterwards, I was sitting alone, 
in almost the same place, and he lumbered 
across the room, drew up a chair, and sat 
down by me, and laid his hand on my knee, 
and said, ‘How are you, and how is your 
work coming along?” I said, “Fine; but I 
didn’t expect this from you.” His reply 
was, “Oh, don’t you worry about that; I 
have a way of knocking a man down, to see 
if he gets up again; and the way you got up 
and came back at me makes me want to 
know more about you. Let’s have a little 
automobile ride.”’ He was the Editor of 
the Wall Street Journal, and we got to be 
good friends. After that, Editor Barron 
sent me two checks for my work. My head- 
quarters are now in Hongkong, instead of 
Canton; and all the address needed is John 
Lake, Hongkong. 


IV 


Am I a peacemaker? At least I am 
trying to follow Him who spoke words 
of peace to two thieves who hung on 
crosses, on His right and on His left, and 
who touched lepers and said, “I will, be 
thou clean.” The Prince of Peace who 
came to earth, not that we might have 
bigger motors, but better motives; and 
who said, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Friend- 
ships are so much better than battleships, 


anyway! 























The Cure for Communism 


By STELLA K. MARGOLD 


(The author, who has spent five months in Russia, has had articles in Current History, Journal of Commerce, and 


Wortp Arrairs dealing with various phases of the U. S. S. R. and of economic affairs. 


ACED with the changing order in 

countries abroad, the shift to com- 
munism or fascism, can the democracy 
visualized by our founding fathers prove 
its value to the American people and en- 
dure? 


I 


Communism, the economic order which 
designedly abolishes the struggle between 
labor and capital, and thwarts individual 
initiative by placing the State in control of 
all capital and means of production, and 
by causing the people (in theory, all labor- 
ers) to be subservient to the State, is 
threatening most of the countries of the 
world. With varying degrees, it is in the 
saddle in a number of countries throughout 
Eastern and Western Europe and the Far 
East. 

A modified form of communism has been 
established in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. A variation of this “ism” was 
established in various parts of China in 
1923-27. In China today the relationship 
of party to government organizations and 
the form of governing through committees 
is still similar to the Soviet Communist 
organization. We see communism an es- 
tablished fact in Outer Mongolia, the 
Tannu-Tuva Republic, and Turkestan, 
and we see it spreading in other parts of 
the Far East, Near East, South America, 
and elsewhere. 

The loyalist government in Spain is fol- 
lowing the dictates of the Communist 
Party. France has already a Socialist 
government. England has several times 
broken off relations with the Union of 
Soviet Republics because of the activities 
of the Third International—the organ of 
the Communist Party—the leader of which 
is also the head of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. In the United States 





we have heard a good deal about the spread 
of communism. The headquarters in New 
York are constantly engaged in the promo- 
tion of its principles. 

The motto of the communists, “Work- 


Epitor.) 


ers of the world unite, you have the world 
to win and nothing to lose but your 
chains”, appeals to the under-privileged. 
The fact that in theory only the state can 
possess the wealth of the nation, gives the 
worker the feeling that under such a regime 
he will get the profits of private industry 
and he will be as good as the other fellow. 
He thinks that when the proletariat is in 
power, he will have an opportunity for 
greater self-expression and will feel more 
secure. 

It is the opportunity for self-expression, 
appreciation and a reasonable security that 
the workers are after, in order to obtain 
a more abundant form of life. It is Pro- 
fessor Charles Horton Cooley in his vol- 
ume “Human Nature and the Social 
Order” who points out that to be content 
we must have self-expression, appreciation, 
and a reasonable security. He further states: 

“An unhealthy self is at the heart of nearly all 
social discontent; that is, if classes of men find 
themselves leading a kind of life that does not ful- 
fill the deep need of human nature, they are certain 
to manifest their inner trouble by some sort of un- 
toward behaviour.” 


However, if the workers of the world 
were all informed to what extent modified 
forms of communism are actually giving 
self-expression, appreciation and a rea- 
sonable security to the worker in industry 
and agriculture as compared to the ex- 
tent our democracy is giving these ad- 
vantages to workers and agriculturalists 
here in the United States, all workers 
would desire to live under a democracy 
such as ours. While it must be admitted 
that the worker and agriculturalist may be 
better off under a modified form of com- 


munism than, say, under an absolute 
monarchy, yet the great improvement 


which has taken place in the conditions of 
the masses under our American capitalist 
system cannot be equalled anywhere. 

For example, wage rates the past few 
years in foreign countries as compared to 
the United States have varied as follows: 
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AVERAGES OF HOURLY WAGE RATES IN EOABIGN COO INTRIES COMPARED TO U. S. 
~TRates in 0. 5. Currency 
Men and 
Men _ Women Women 
Country Industry Skilled | Unskilled| Skilled [Skilled | Skilled [Skilled] Unskilled | Skilled 
and semi-jand Un- | and Un- and Un- 
skilled | skilled | skilled skilled 
Germany Mines, in- a7, 
dustries & 17 14 212 -10 
transport 
Australia Mines, in- 
dustries & 225 14 
transport 
Austria Mines 15 
Bulgaria Certain in- 295 2935 
gustries 
Estonia Industries, 299 206 
etc. 
Denmark Industries, 
transport, 223 224 «16 
etc. 
France 
(Paris Industries, 
region) (metals, etc) 022 
(Paris 
region) Industries | .25 
(Outside 
s Industries, | .155 «14 
region) | etc. 
Hungary Industries 04 
Italy Industries, 209 
etc. 
Latvia Industries, | .15 298 -07 206 
_etce 
Poland Mines, in- .083 .088 06 
ries 
Sweden Mines, in- 
dustries, 
transport, 223 14 
commerce, 
etc. 
Switzerland| Industries, 
certain iV 
transport, «275 e21 214 
commerce, 
etc. 
Czecho- 
slovakia| Industries 13 
Pr: 
(Prague) 4 
0.S.S.R Mines, in on 00 
eevee , a 
par per month 
United Mines, in- y -61 z/ 
States dustries, .60 44 51 238 
transport.- 61 
Certain in- 
dustries, 
transport, 
etc. (trade |1.09 
u tes 
1. Skilled and semi-skilled. 
2. Skilled and semi-skilled. In the United States the 1932 rate, .524 per houy rose to .4514 in 1955. 
S. Monthly rate, 1935. Conversion rate 1935. The hourly rate is not stated and is difficult to calculate. 
Source: Data compiled from statistics in Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1955-1936, International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1956. 
Bote: The average 1952-1956 wage rates were converted by 1952 money rates for the following reasons: 


Wages remained practically stationary or fell in almost all countries with the exception of 





the United States and 0.5.5.R. Rise in cost of living has been very similar or greater in 


all countries than in the United States. 
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A study by the International Labour 
Office, Published in 1932, and entitled, “A 
Contribution to the Study of International 
Comparisons of Costs of Living,’ shows 
that the difference in costs for essential 
commodities in European countries is very 
slight compared to wage rates in the United 
States. 

Comparing food costs in 1932, which 
everywhere represent the largest item of 
expenditure of the worker in the lowest in- 
come brackets, an American worker mov- 
ing to Copenhagen and living in the same 
manner as in the United States would find 
his food expenditure reduced in the ratio 
of 100 (Detroit) to 78.4 (Copenhagen). 
In other words he would pay 21.6 per cent 
less for his food. 

The ratio of cost of food in other Euro- 
pean cities compared to Detroit (Detroit— 
100—using Detroit weights) is as follows: 


No. of 
foodstuffs Percent Percent 

City compared cost less 
ES ae 29 82.3 17.7 
Frankfort ...... 29 93.5 6.5 
Stockholm ...... 31 89.8 11.2 
ere 23 85.9 14.1 
Marseilles ...... 23 78.5 21.5 
Antwerp ....... 42 74.3 25.7 
Rotterdam ..... 21 81.4 18.6 
Manchester i 20 77. 23. 
BES eis ope hc xind 20 81.9 18.1 
Warsaw .... 41 62.6 37.4 
Barcelona ...... 20 51.7 48.3 
Istanbul ........ 19 58.4 41.6 


While women’s and men’s clothing in 
Copenhagen are slightly lower than in 
the United States, the difference is made 
up in the cost of children’s clothing which 
is higher in Copenhagen in the same pro- 
portion as adults’ clothing is lower. 

Regarding housing, the usual type of 
dwelling occupied by a Ford worker in 
Detroit is met with only among barely one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of the city of 
Stockholm. 

Since wage rates in the United States 
are 100 per cent and many more times 
higher than in most European countries, 
it can be readily seen what advantages the 
American worker—under our democracy— 
has over his colleagues in foreign countries. 

The question may now be asked—what 
advantages does a worker have in a com- 
munist regime? 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
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lics, the worker and agriculturalist get ap- 
preciation and security through the enact- 
ment of social legislation to the extent 
considered necessary by the leaders, and 
from the belief that under a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the workers are theoreti- 
cally the members of the ruling class. As 
members of the ruling class the govern- 
ment is supposedly centered about them. 
Actually, however, the government is cen- 
tered about one man who is at the same 
time the party leader. 

The fundamental individual rights, lib- 
erty of press, freedom of speech and cen- 
sorship, were not granted until the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution in December 
1936, and then only under a one party 
regime. 

The industrial worker is permitted to 
express his views at meetings of workers 
regarding the equipment and operation of 
his plant and general improvement of labor 
conditions. To this extent he has self- 
expression. But he may not strike. He 
must accept conditions as they are, for the 
state theoretically is the possessor of the 
bulk of the country’s capital and wealth, 
and the government is centralized in one 
party under one leader whose will is 
supreme. 

Is this what Karl Marx expected? 


II 


Karl Marx—the father of communism— 
predicted in Das Kapital, that communism 
and the communist revolution would first 
take hold in those countries where indus- 
trialism was most advanced. He expected 
communism to obtain a foothold first in 
England. Yet we find the closest sem- 
blance to a communist regime in a coun- 
try that was almost wholly agricultural, 
where capitalism and industrialism had 
hardly begun to develop, where the bulk 
of the population was illiterate, where the 
industrial worker was made to labor long 
hours for very little pay, and the proletariat 
in general were oppressed with restrictions; 
and finally, where reaction against radical- 
ism reigned supreme. It is there we first 
find the dictatorship of the proletariat 
through the establishment of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics patterned as far as prac- 
ticable on the communist ideal of Karl 
Marx. 

Again we see, in 1923-1927, the intro- 
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duction of another communist regime in a 
Far Eastern country, China, whose eighty 
or ninety per cent of the population live 
from the soil and lack ability to develop 
economically and industrially because of 
meager transportation facilities and primi- 
tive means of living; a country where all 
labor is much underpaid for their long 
hours, and where they are oppressed with 
taxes and many restrictions. 

As already stated, communism has be- 
come established in other Far Eastern 
areas and is making progress in France and 
Spain. 

Contrary to the plans of Karl Marx and 
his disciples that communism should be rec- 
ognized everywhere as an economic and in- 
ternational movement, it has become a 
nationalist movement in some countries. 
This was the case in Outer Mongolia and 


the Tannu-Tuva Republic, where the 
people lived under the yoke of another 
power. 

The so-called agitation in southern 


China, other Far and Near Eastern coun- 
tries, and in Java, is in part at least na- 
tionalistic. In the tropics the people 
are not aroused by economic arguments 
as in the temperate zones. There they 
are happy as long as they keep from starv- 
ing. To them the appeal to drive out the 
foreigner and the white man, who in their 
opinion exploits and oppresses them, is 
paramount. It is of such importance that 
they get as excited as the Germans do 
about the Jews and just about as rationally. 

Accordingly, communism, which Karl 
Marx intended to be an entirely economic 
and international movement, is in certain 
parts of the world, partly at least, a na- 
tionalist movement, the economic aspect 
playing little or no part at all. 

Instead of the prediction of Karl Marx 
that communism will take hold first in such 
countries as are most industrialized, we can 
say from actual experience that commu- 
nism has become most established in coun- 
tries where the majority of the population 
work the soil, where this majority as well 
as industrial labor have been extremely 
oppressed, and where means of political 
reaction operated to the greatest degree. 

The conclusion one cannot help but 
reach from these facts is that to the de- 
gree the masses are exploited, oppressed 
and repressed, to the degree they are not 
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permitted to express themselves nor to 
have a reasonable degree of appreciation 
and security, to that degree radicalism will 
flourish and the masses will arise and 
revolt as soon as an opportunity presents 
itself. 


III 


Is communism the only and best course 
of relief to the laborer and agriculturalist? 
The capitalist and petty bourgeoisie, 
naturally not in favor of the spread of 
communism, are wondering how can this 
be avoided? 

Two outstanding methods have been 
adopted to prevent the spread of commu- 
nism: one, the method adopted by the Ger- 
mans, Italians, Japanese, and countries con- 
trolling subjected peoples; and, two, the 
one adopted in our own country. The first 
method is repression, suppression and op- 
pression, economic and political. 

It is alleged that Germany, Italy and 
Japan have formed an alliance and begun 
military arrangements for the purpose of 
preventing by means of force the spread of 
communism. This method may be termed 
reactionary. 

Yet, even a cursory study of the German 
and Italian internal political policies re- 
veals two distinct attitudes towards com- 
munism. Before the world the Marxian 
doctrine is condemned, but there is no 
appreciable difference between that doc- 
trine and the principles actually followed. 
Both fascism and communism place the 
State under the control of one man. Both 
have a union of party and government, 
with one party system, all others sup- 
pressed. In both one set of principles is 
binding upon all: military control rather 
than civil power is supreme. Fascism dif- 
fers from communism in its protection of 
private property and capitalistic control: 
the capitalist becomes the leader and mas- 
ter, but to some extent he is responsible for 
the laborer. To maintain this difference, 
the world is made to believe that the 
fascist doctrines are wholly separate and 
opposed to the communist doctrines, and 
military control is employed to maintain 
the former and suppress the latter. 

We, in the United States, have followed 
a peaceable and more practicable course to 
prevent the development of communist 
doctrine. We have sought to aid labor 
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and agriculture by adapting our democracy 
to their needs. 

America’s conception of democracy is to 
vest power in a civil government represen- 
tative of the people and elected to power 
by a multi-party system. We have main- 
tained our political philosophy based on 
liberty of press and of speech, and absence 
of censorship; separation of powers; ma- 
jority rule; the supremacy of civil power; 
the Bill of Rights; and rigid constitutional- 
ism in which the state and individual are 
often opposed to each other, the state hav- 
ing certain rights and duties and powers, 
and the individual certain rights as against 
the state. We have maintained as well 
our economic philosophy recognizing capi- 
tal and labor, individual initiative in busi- 
ness, and the rights of labor to organize 
and strike. 

It is true that during the depression from 

which we are now emerging, wages were 
reduced, many were out of work, in some 
industries long hours were the rule. Prices 
of farm products had dropped to unbeliev- 
able levels, and in general discontent with 
the economic order among industrial work- 
ers and farmer had grown in the United 
States at a greater pace than ever before 
in our history. As President Roosevelt 
pointed out in his address to the Demo- 
cratic State Convention in Syracuse, Sep- 
tember 29, 1936: 
Conditions congenial to communism were being 
bred and fostered throughout this nation up to the 
very day of March 4, 1933. Hunger was breeding 
it, loss of homes and farms was breeding it, closing 
banks were breeding it, a ruinous price level was 
breeding it. Discontent and fear were spreading 
throughout the land. 


Regarding the method to be adopted to 

cure this evil, he stated in the same ad- 
dress: 
To meet by reaction that danger of radicalism is to 
invite disaster. Reaction is no barrier to the 
radical—it is a challenge, a provocation. The way 
io meet the danger is to offer a workable program 
of reconstruction. .. . 


We thus find President Roosevelt aiming 
to prevent the spread of communism 
through peaceable means; for instance by 
creating employment through the PWA, 
the WPA and other agencies; by creating 
legislation setting up a Labor Relations 
Board, through which labor might gain ex- 
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pression; by modifying wage levels and 
hours through the activities of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration; by aiding 
through social legislation the temporarily 
unemployed and those too old to work; 


by adjusting prices of farm products 
through production control under the ad- 
ministration of the A. A. A. These activi- 
ties, some overruled by the Supreme Court, 
have been planned to make labor and the 
farmer more contented. 

Acknowledgment of this appears to 
have expressed itself by the vote cast on 
behalf of President Roosevelt during the 
recent election, when 72.5 per cent of the 
votes cast by laboring groups for their own 
respective parties in 1932, were cast for 
President Roosevelt in 1936. 

President Roosevelt has by these meth- 
ods aimed to give to labor what Professor 
Cooley has pointed out as essential to the 
creation of a healthy self, that is self- 
expression, appreciation, and a reasonable 
security. 

The President in his Syracuse address 
further stated: 

Communism is a manifestation of the social unrest 
which always comes with widespread economic 
maladjustment. We in the Democratic Party have 
not been content merely to denounce this menace. 
We have been realistic enough to face it. We have 
been intelligent enough to do something about it. 


Thus the President is attempting to 
grant—under a democracy—to labor and 
the farmer what they have been seeking for 
years under various “isms”. There is no 
reason to suppose that, with certain modifi- 
cations and changes, further advances may 
not be continued. 

IV 

We have seen that the threat of com- 
munism is real; that countries which op- 
press, suppress, and repress the worker 
and farmer merely create additional dis- 
content; that this discontent eventually 
takes the form of revolution; that under a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, labor has 
actually no redress; that the safest and 
most constructive method to adopt as a 
cure for communism is a_ considerate, 
peaceable attitude by means of which 
labor and the farmer can best be aided 
under a democracy like our own wherein 
capital and labor are both considered and 
given a fair opportunity. 














The Stork Versus Mars 


By HENRY M. STEGMAN 


HREE nations threaten the peace of 

the world today—Japan, Germany and 
Italy. All have a large and increasing 
population which is given as the justifica- 
tion of their territorial ambitions. Japan 
makes by far the most plausible plea. Her 
numbers increase at the rate of about 
900,000 a year, the estimated total in 1936 
being about 70,000,000. Only a small part 
of her area is suitable for cultivation, per- 
haps one-sixth. Her demand to spread to 
the rich, sparsely settled stretches of Man- 
chukuo seems not wholly unwarranted. 
Some of her publicists back it by a “Right 
to Live” doctrine which implies that inter- 
national law must yield to economic neces- 
sity. 

Germany at present insists merely on the 
restoration of the colonies taken from her 
after the World War. Italy is slowly di- 
gesting her Ethiopian meal, but her land 
hunger is far from being satisfied. It may 
never be so long as the ambitious Mussolini 
is at the head of the state. 


I 


It has been rather definitely proved that 
new colonies do not under present day con- 
ditions serve as an outlet for redundant 
population, nor do they open a trade which 
is at all commensurate with its cost. Japan 
has held Korea and Formosa for over forty 
years, yet the settlers whom she has sent 
there would about equal one-half of her 
annual increment in population. In fact 
many Koreans have migrated to Japan, 
attracted by the superior living conditions. 
Millions of Chinese have moved into Man- 
chukuo, but few Japanese are there save 
in an official or business capacity. As 
agriculturists they cannot compete with the 
Chinese and their standards of feeding and 
housing. Investment opportunities have 
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not held up to expectations. A considerable 
part of the Japanese public is recognizing 
this situation and is opposing the militar- 
istic policy of the government. 

The accounts of Germany’s colonies were 
kept in red ink until the fortunes of war 
released her from the expense. Minister 
Goebbels declares that the trans-sea enter- 
prises were about to yield a profit in 1914 
and is confident they would now prove an 
economic advantage to the homeland. But 
they could by no stretch of the imagination 
ever pay more than the smallest fraction 
of the billions of marks which Germany is 
spending on her army and navy to enforce 
her claim to the colonies and for her other 
territorial objectives. 

Italy’s African possessions have always 
been a sinkhole for her funds. Before the 
Ethiopian war only one man out of a hun- 
dred in Eritrea was white; in Italian Soma- 
liland, one in a thousand. Enormous sums 
were spent on the conquest and pacification 
of Libya, which have made but small re- 
turns. Mussolini will certainly induce many 
of his countrymen to settle in Ethiopia; but 
if the cost of the war and the subsequent 
improvements and administration be con- 
sidered, the venture is from an economic 
point of view thought by many experts to 
be sheer madness. It would be far cheaper 
to house these immigrants in luxurious 
Roman hotels. 

II 


Of couyse such proofs of the futility of 
colonial conquest are of little weight. Peo- 
ple do not reason before going to war; if 
they did, there would be no war. The 
chief motive for a resort to arms is prob- 
ably the desire for military glory and the 
gaining of new lands. Even a peaceful 
tradesman or farmer feels a swelling of the 
heart as he sees new areas added to his 
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country. Americans enjoyed this sensation 
when Porto Rico and the Philippines were 
annexed. 

Population and economic considerations 
are merely arguments to justify a bad 
cause; but a large part of the people in 
Japan, Germany and Italy undoubtedly 
believe their countries are entitled to more 
territory. The incitement to war actually 
exists, whether based on valid grounds or 
not. 

If further exposure were needed of the 
hollowness of this plea of a redundant popu- 
lation it is furnished by Hitler and Musso- 
lini themselves. Even while uttering it they 
are striving vigorously to increase the birth 
rate in their countries. It is as if a man 
walked deliberately into the sea, at the same 
time shouting for help to save him from 
drowning; but the war spirit sees no incon- 
sistency in this. 

Removal of population pressure would 
not in itself end militarism, but it would 
certainly restrain it. The day is not far 
distant when Japan, Germany and Italy 
will see the numbers of their people decline; 
when this decrease sets in, it will continue 
for some time at a quickening pace. The 
most advanced countries of the western 
world are nearing the peak of their toll of 
inhabitants. They are no longer reproduc- 
ing their numbers, as science points out. 
There is still a slight preponderance of 
births over deaths, but this is due to an 
age distribution which is steadily changing. 
We can best understand this situation by 
directing our attention to our own country. 

The birth rate in the United States is now 
about seventeen a thousand of population 
per year. It depends primarily on the num- 
ber of women of child-bearing age—from 
fifteen to forty-five. These potential moth- 
ers were born between 1892 and 1922. In 
that period the birth rate dropped from 
thirty to twenty-two, so that the average 
was about twenty-six. The group of women 
born under this birth rate were able to ac- 
complish a rate of only seventeen. Unless 
there is some very great change in social 
and economic trends, the girl babies born 
this year will in turn on maturity yield a 
lower figure than seventeen. The succeed- 


ing generation will see a still smaller pro- 
portion of women of child-bearing age in 
the population. Just how far this tendency 
Cer- 


will continue one cannot even guess. 
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tainly there will always be children born, 
so that a point of stabilization will even- 
tually be reached. 

Of course other factors besides this per- 
centage of potential mothers affect the birth 
rate. The number of babies born for each 
thousand of population has been decreasing 
for decades—probably since the Civil War. 
Will the forces which brought this about 
continue as potent in the future? There 
is no need to dwell on them here. They 
seem an inevitable concomitant on what we 
call civilization. Most conspicuous among 
them is the spread of birth control propa- 
ganda, information and devices. There 
seems no reason to expect any diminution 
here. 

Of course immigration on a large scale 
would build up the population, but there is 
no likelihood of that. The number of un- 
employed promises to be permanently large. 
Furthermore it is quite possible to subsi- 
dize motherhood and thus to set the birth 
rate to mounting again. Germany and 
Italy are trying this, with what results will 
appear later. 


III 


Changes in the population level depend 
as much on the number of deaths as on the 
number of births. So recently as a decade 
ago scientists were alarmed by the prospect 
of such a growing toll of inhabitants as 
would seriously affect standards of living. 
These fears were based on the success of 
sanitarians and physicians in lengthening 
life expectancy. While many diseases have 
been conquered wholly or in part, much 
more is being done to delay the visits of 
the old gentleman with the scythe. Cannot 
a further fall in the death rate be expected 
to check the drop in population? 

Unfortunately the truth is just the op- 
posite. The death rate will actually go 
up. It is now about twelve to the thou- 
sand each year and could no doubt be 
reduced to ten if no other factor were in- 
volved than increasing the life expectancy. 
But obviously a permanent level of ten 
is out of the question, for that would mean 
an expectancy of one hundred years. The 
figure is now about sixty years, and we 
may well believe that it will be pushed 
up to seventy; but that seems a reasonable 
limit. 

How is it then that the death rate is as 
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low as twelve? This is because there are 
a number of deferred deaths, so to speak, 
which must appear on the mortality rolls 
soon or late. For instance, the death rate 
of infants under one year of age was one 
hundred for each thousand live births in 
1915. By 1934 it had sunk to about sixty. 
We speak of the saving of these forty lives. 
What we really mean is the postponement 
of the death of these individuals. As their 
turn comes they must swell the death rate. 
If life expectancy reaches seventy years 
and the birth rate is stabilized, the death 
rate will remain near fourteen. 

While details differ, the situation is much 
the same in Japan, Germany and Italy. 
Japan with a birth rate of 31.5 and a death 
rate of 17.8 in 1934, is farthest removed 
from a decline in population. Yet a Japa- 
nese authority, Uyeda, estimates that the 
population will be stabilized around 1950 at 
about 80,000,000. This seems an under- 
statement. But Japan is rapidly adopting 
the ideas and ways of living of the Occi- 
dent, and there seems no reason to doubt 
that her birth rate will sink as it has in 
Europe and the United States. In the 
Oriental empire no very active measures 
have been taken as in Germany and Italy 
to check the use of contraceptives. 

Germany has long been held up as a 
country of abundant motherhood. Yet 
from 1930 to 1934 its birth rate was below 
that of France. In 1933 the low figure 
of 14.7 was reached. Under the influence 
of Hitlerism a gain to 18 was made in 1934 
and to 18.9 in 1935. Apparently we have 
proof here that effective measures can be 
taken to reverse the downward tendency. 


IV 


The low figures of 1930-1934 were 
largely due to the general hopelessness of 
the people. When Hitler came into power, 
the morale of the nation markedly im- 
proved. In addition active encourage- 
ment was given to the women of the land to 
repeated motherhood. A law was passed 
making loans of from $240 to $400 to each 
young couple that would marry. For 
every child born to them a fourth of this 
loan was remitted until it was wiped out. 
There is a eugenic side to the measure, for 
the two persons must be of good stock, 
physique and character. The wife must 


not work outside the home, hence an addi- 
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tional job may be created. The law is a 
two-edged sword in that funds for the loans 
are raised by a special tax on bachelors 
and childless couples. In some of the 
German cities, especially Berlin, bonuses 
are given to parents who have third and 
fourth children. 

The birth rate responded promptly, 
growing from 14.7 in 1933 to 18 in 1934, 
A further gain brought the number of live 
births from 1,196,740 in 1934 to 1,261,273 
in 1935—an increase of five per cent. 

Some English authorities were skeptical 
of this showing. They said that perhaps 
many couples were induced to marry ear- 
lier than they otherwise would, and to 
have children more rapidly. Thus there 
would be no great increase in the num- 
ber of births but merely a hastening of 
some of them. This view is upheld by 
the fact that in the last quarter of 1935 
the total of live births was only 290,700, 
as against 308,547 in 1934. The third 
quarter had already shown some decline. 

One authority, P. K. Whelpton, after 
visiting Germany in 1934, declared that 
the prohibition of abortion was the most 
important factor in reversing the down- 
ward trend of the birth rate. It must also 
be remembered that Hitler is carrying out 
sterilization of the unfit on a considerable 
scale. It is estimated that about 400,000 
persons will come under this law in a short 
time. However advantageous this is, it 
will lessen the number of infants born. 

Italy has been more fortunate than most 
of the other large countries of Europe in 
her birth rate. This was 30.3 in 1921 
but fell steadily to 23.1 in 1935. Mus- 
solini has tried to persuade patriotic women 
to supply their fatherland generously with 
cannon fodder, rifle fodder, poison gas fod- 
der, bomb fodder and the various other 
kinds of fodder which may be devised. But 
his eloquence has been wasted. He has also 
tried more concrete measures, prohibiting 
by law birth control propaganda, abortion 
and the sale of contraceptives; bachelors 
are taxed and family allowances are made 
to certain groups of workers. By reclaim- 
ing farm lands and encouraging decentrali- 
zation of industry he has sought to lessen 
urbanization, which always reduces the 
size of families. 

But all these efforts have not prevented 
the steady sinking of the birth rate. Just 
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how soon the population will begin to de- 
cline is not clear. In the United States, 
according to the estimate of O. E. Baker, 
eminent statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, the peak will be reached be- 
tween 1945 and 1950. A speaker in the 
House of Commons declared that by 1940 
the number of births in Great Britain 
would no longer exceed the deaths. In the 
New York Times a correspondent reckoned 
that Germany’s present population of 
66,000,000 would shrink to 50,000,000 by 
1975. 

Of course any country could increase 
child bearing materially if enough money 
was spent. Possibly thousands of women 
might be employed for breeding purposes, 
but the expense would be extremely heavy. 
A simple hundred dollars for a child would 
be far too low, as has been shown in Ger- 
many. Payments must amount to a liberal 
pension. But where is the money to come 
from, with all the huge costs of armaments, 
social security and the like? Apparently 
only by spending less on army and navy; 
that indeed would be all to the good. 


V 


There can be no question that a declin- 
ing population will deter war. As this 
movement sets in there will at first prob- 
ably be only a vague realization of it 
among the people. Then the impression 
will sink deeper. The common belief 
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everywhere is that a diminution in popu- 
lation is a serious evil, that it is a sign 
of racial degeneration, that it marks a na- 
tion which is losing its virility and is dying 


out. In consequence a sense of defeatism 
will prevail. Nothing could be more de- 
pressing to the war spirit than this. A 
people girds itself joyfully for war only 
when it feels confident of its strength. 
When it sees itself slipping in numbers 
and hence in power, the bugles no longer 
blow so inspiringly, the drums no longer 
beat so stirringly. There will be doubtful 
pauses before hostilities are open—if they 
are opened. 

A highly fertile nation feels that it can 
afford to sacrifice some of its men on the 
battlefield. Is not the stork regularly 
busier than the undertaker? Depleted 
ranks will soon be filled and more than 
filled by fecund mothers. But as the 
youths available for military service each 
year decrease in numbers, they grow more 
precious. They are not to be sent to 
slaughter with such a light heart. The 
maimed and slain are not to be replaced 
out of an abundant supply. 

Deprived of their stock argument, the 
need to find homes for overflowing millions, 
the war chiefs would sound a less appealing 
note. They could still recall memories of 
former glory, of victories in battle, of terri- 
tories conquered. But their eloquence 
would not rouse to martial action as it did 
in the days of a teeming population. 





“The homicide mystery is a common incident in police 


records. 


The great and baffling homicide mystery is the 


trait that impels human kind to insist on elaborate plans 


for war killing.”—Washington Star. 














The Christian World Meets at Oxford 
and Edinburgh 


By RUSSELL J. CLINCHY 


(Dr. Clinchy, Pastor of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, D. C., 
a delegate to The World Conference on Church, State and Society, Oxford, England, July 12 to 
26; and to the World Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh, August 3 to 18.—Eptror.) 


HE startling and significant fact about 

the meetings of the Christian commun- 
ions of all the world at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh this Summer is that such meetings 
of religious bodies are the only meetings 
of a world character that can be held at 
this particular time. There is need for a 
disarmament conference, but one can not 
be held. There is a need for a world eco- 
nomic conference, but no head of any great 
government will call one. There is need 
for a meeting of the League of Nations to 
discuss ways and means of dealing with sev- 
eral causes of friction which may become 
acute at any moment and bring the world 
to the brink of disaster, but the League 
does not dare meet and face this question 
with a realism that would state names and 
places. Is it not significant, then, that, 
in a time like this, the Christian commun- 
ions, which are as greatly divided as are 
these other groups, are willing to attempt 
to meet in conference upon two great issues 
which confront religion and life today? 
Perhaps it is foolhardy for religion to at- 
tempt what others will not dare attempt, 
but at any rate, one can not say that reli- 
gion lacks courage and hope. 


I 


This Summer, then, the Christian world, 
with the exception of one communion of 
which I shall speak later, will meet to dis- 
cuss its life and work, and its faith and 
order. These are continuation meetings of 
two conferences which were held ten years 
ago in 1927, when the Conference on Life 
and Work met at Stockholm, and the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order met at Lau- 
sanne. They adjourned with the hope that 
they might come together again in 1937, 
and this year the Conference on Life and 
Work will be held at Oxford, and the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh. 
At these conferences will be delegates from 


will be 


every major Protestant denomination in 
America; from the Church of England and 
all the Non-Conformist Churches of Great 
Britain; the state churches of all the Scan- 
dinavian countries, which are Lutheran; 
the Protestant churches of all the countries 
of middle Europe; the Greek Orthodox 
Church; and the Protestant Churches of 
Asia and Africa. The larger denomina- 
tions will be represented by ten delegates, 
the smaller church units by smaller dele- 
gations. 

There will be no delegates from the 
Roman Catholic Church, for although 
it has been invited, it refused in 1927 and 
has refused again this year. The Roman 
Church takes the position that it is the 
Christian Church and that if a Christian 
conference is desired it can be held at the 
Vatican, to which all those who have left 
the true church can return. The best thing 
to do is to recognize the state of the situa- 
tion as it is, and rejoice that the vast ma- 
jority of Christians in the world are will- 
ing to meet together in common counsel 
and with respect for the integrity and sac- 
redness of each one’s experience of reli- 
gion. Such a fact is one of the most mo- 
mentous considerations with which we 
have to deal as men and women of the 
modern world who understand, that in this 
modern world, our destiny, of necessity, is 
a common one. The factors which unite 
us are the important and meaningful ones. 

Now, no matter what may be the nature 
and extent of our disagreements, it is true 
to say that all Christians—and even the 
Roman Catholics would probably join in 
this—all Christians agree that the two 
fundamental questions confronting Chris- 
tianity today are first, the nature and faith 
of the church, and, secondly, the place of 
the church in the modern world. Those 
two questions, therefore, are to be the ques- 
tions discussed by these conferences, the 
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Edinburgh conference discussing the na- 
ture and faith of the church, and the Ox- 
ford Conference discussing the place of the 
church in the world. 

The first question to be faced, therefore, 
is the one which the Edinburgh conference 
will discuss, that of the nature and faith 
of the Christian Church, for of necessity 
we must define what we mean by the 
church before we can discuss its place in 
the world. For several years committees 
have been at work on the phases of this 
problem, and they have decided that the 
church is confronted by four great theo- 
logical problems upon which meanings must 
be found. They are 


(1) The meaning of the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; what is the efficacy of 
the spirit of Christ upon men; 

(2) The Church of Christ and the Word 
of God; 

(3) The nature of the ministry and of 
the sacraments; 

(4) The basis of unity in life and wor- 
ship. 


Obviously, there must develop a greater 
spirit and sense of unity within Christen- 
dom regarding the whole basis and nature 
of the church and its meaning for human 
life. There are at present four forms of 
the church. There is first the orthodox, or 
the form of the Greek Orthodox Church as 
in Russia. It can be characterized as sys- 
tematic, authoritarian and mystical. The 
problem confronting orthodoxy is its pres- 
ent state in Russia. Then there are the 
evangelical churches whose basic consid- 
erations are conversion, personal religion, 
salvation by faith, and the authority of the 
Bible. These are mainly the disciples of 
Martin Luther, and John Calvin and John 
Wesley. They have been the backbone of 
Protestantism for three hundred years. 
There are also the liberals. This has been 
a great tradition, dating from Arius in the 
third century. We may possibly define it 
by saying that whereas the orthodox ac- 
cepts as final the standards laid down by 
the early church of the first centuries, and 
the evangelical accepts as final the injunc- 
tions and authority of the Bible, the liberal 
accepts no theories as final or absolute ex- 
cept as they prove themselves to be useful 
and dependable, testing them all by their 
usefulness under present day conditions, ex- 
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pecting the while new light and truth to 


break out of God’s word. The fourth form 
is that of Anglicanism, the Church of Eng- 
land and High Church American Episcopa- 
lian. This is a mixture of the orthodox 
conceptions touched enough by the strains 
of modernism to make it reject the author- 
ity of the more ancient churches. 


II 


Now the problem in all this is to try to 
reach some basis of unity which can pos- 
sibly hope to bring these viewpoints to- 
gether, because these four forms are not 
quick growths of our modern era but deep 
in all the history of the church. They were 
probably present in the early church. The 
Lausanne conference in 1927 attempted to 
reach some solution by formulating six 
characteristics of the church which all 
would agree upon as a definition of the 
church. But one needs only to enumerate 
them to discover how great a debate would 
be started over these by the four attitudes 
of which we have just spoken. Those six 
characteristics whereby the church could 
be known of men were: 


(1) The possession and acknowledgment 
of the Word of God in the Scriptures as 
interpreted by the Holy Spirit; 

(2) The profession of faith in God as 
He is incarnate and revealed in Christ; 

(3) The acceptance of Christ’s commis- 
sion to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture; 

(4) The observance of the sacraments; 

(5) An established ministry; 

(6) A fellowship in worship and prayer. 


It is only necessary to list these, how- 
ever, to recognize how each one of the divi- 
sions would want to discuss and interpret 
them. Certainly the evangelicals and the 
liberals would desire full interpretation of 
all of them. That, of course, is what 
brought the Lausanne conference to a stand- 
still, and made it impossible for the Ortho- 
dox and Anglican delegates to join with 
the Evangelicals and the Liberals in a clos- 
ing service of the Lord’s Supper. 

Perhaps it may be only the inevitable re- 
action of the heritage of Liberalism, but it 
seems to one Congregationalist at least, and 
I gather that it is also true of the whole 
Congregational delegation, that the hope of 
unity lies not in the possibility of these 
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age-old divisions losing their identity, for, 
as they are mental and spiritual, rather 
than physical differences, that would seem 
to be impossible. Rather, we ought to ad- 
mit that these main divisions will probably 
always be present within the structure of 
Christendom, and probably for its welfare. 
And it also seems true that unity can not 
be found upon the basis of a statement as 
to what is absolutely essential. Consider 
the situation:—to the Greek Church it is 
the Nicene creed; to the Roman Church it 
is the authority of the Pope; to the Protes- 
tant, it is several things like the Westmin- 
ster Confession, the form of government, 
baptism, and others; in 1910 the Presby- 
terian Church said it is the Virgin birth, 
the atonement, the physical resurrection, 
and the authenticity of the miracles. The 
Unitarian says it is the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the leader- 
ship of Jesus. Each one of these state- 
ments states the simple essential of Chris- 
tianity, and each one excludes the others. 

I think the Congregationalist would like 
to say that the essence of Christianity 
which can bring us together in unity is 
not a formal doctrine or a unified institu- 
tion, necessary as doctrines are and as the 
concept of the church must be; but that 
the essence of Christianity is a spirit of 
life, the spirit of Jesus Christ in men and 
women. Dr. Richards, of the Reformed 
Church, has pointed out that this spirit is 
not an indefinite mystic presence, nor a 
mood; but expresses itself in a substantial 
and effective way in all the relations of 
life. This effect in man is wrought by the 
spirit of Christ and his word. He begets 
in men faith, hope and love—faith in a 
God who is Christ-like; love for God mani- 
fested in love of men; and a hope that 
mounts triumphant over all difficulties and 
obstacles and rejoices in the faith of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. This is 
the spirit of Jesus Christ in men and wo- 
men. That is the essence of Christianity. 


III 


Now our faith is that this spirit may 
be found and cultivated in all forms of 
Christian experience. Men and women— 


captured, possessed and thrilled by the 
spirit of Jesus Christ within them—are 
among the Orthodox, among the Evan- 
gelicals, among the Liberals, and among 
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the Anglicans. The union of these groups 
will not save the world, but the recogni- 
tion of the presence of the spirit of Christ 
within them will save the world. It is true 
that each of these groups can best inter- 
pret the essential spirit to some people, but 
that should not blind us to the ultimate 
fact that Jesus said “Not those who 
say unto me Lord, Lord, but those who do 
the will of my father are my disciples.” 
Yes, we do need a great doctrine of God, 
of Jesus, of the Church, for men follow 
banners, not question marks. But we need 
the doctrine because we want to make real 
the essence of our faith which is that Chris- 
tianity is the spirit of Jesus Christ living 
in men and women. Edinburgh should not 
only make the world hear of it; it should 
make the world see it. 

Perhaps, though, Oxford will be the best 
place to make that faith seen and felt. It 
is here that the Christian Church will at- 
tempt to meet the challenge of the pagan 
and secularizing forces of the world. As 
Dr. J. H. Oldham has stated, the real men- 
ace to Christianity today is the attempt to 
use the supreme authority of the state and 
all the agencies at its command to impose 
on the community a philosophy of life 
and a pattern of living which are in most 
respects contrary to the Christian meaning 
and ends of human existence. Now this 
is seen very clearly in those states such as 
Russia and Germany where the state has 
frankly and openly assumed control of re- 
ligion, or in Italy where the state has made 
the church acquiesce or remain silent in 
the face of its aims and desires. We know 
what a dictator, and a totalitarian state, 
can do to the church and to religion. When 
the threat is open and direct the answer is 
also known, it is opposition unto martyr- 
dom. But the life and death struggle of 
the Christian Church—and here again let 
me quote from Dr. Oldham—is not with 
the state as such, but with modern pagan- 
ism, a return of the old paganism in new 
forms. Beyond the threat of the dictators, 
there is common today to the whole world 
a far-reaching secularization of thought 
and life. Today through our centraliza- 
tion of education, and the new inventions 
of the radio, together with the moving pic- 
ture and the press, the mind of the people 
can be impressed with the average atti- 
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tudes of life more than ever before. These 
forces tend to reflect the average attitudes, 
for they feed upon them. When the pre- 
vailing temper and cast of thought have 
ceased to be Christian, when they have no 
Christian assumptions regarding the nature 
of man and the purpose of human life, then 
these forces communicate that pagan atti- 
tude to the unthinking multitudes until 
their whole outlook is ready for pagan phi- 
losophies of life which interpret all life in 
terms of merely secular and physical exist- 
ence. 

So the Christian world must face these 
two situations, the open and direct attack 
of the dictators in nations where fascism 
and communism seek to control the entire 
life of the people; and the indirect attack 
of the secularizing influences of life which 
seek to inculcate a philosophy of material- 
ism because there is profit to be made 
thereby. At Oxford, the Christian Church 
will attempt to meet these issues. It will 
confront the issue of church and state, 
to attempt to define the province and func- 
tion of each, and what the future of each 
must be for the good of society. It will 
seek to appraise the meaning and causes 
of the present trend toward a new pagan- 
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ism and what the Church must do to meet 
it. It will attempt to understand what the 
Christian Church can do to make the insti- 
tutions of man more Christian in thought 
and practise. 

But though these conferences will be 
meeting at difference places, and at differ- 
ent times, and with different subjects, the 
men and women who are there will find 
that the fundamental issue under both con- 
ferences is that of the nature and meaning 
of God, and the nature and meaning of 
man. In that sense, the whole problem is 
theological. If we do not know whether or 
not we came from God; if we do not know 
why we are here; if we do not know 
whether or not there is any final meaning 
to what we do here; then the dictators are 
right, and paganism will move in with its 
certainties to take the place of our pallid 
question marks. But if we can believe that 
we came from God; that this mortal life 
can be made significant and fused with 
glory; and that God has some plan for all 
that we are, which will make this existence 
triumphal; then Jesus is right, and Chris- 
tianity has the words of eternal life. Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh can give that faith to 
the churches. 





Wuitet ENGLAND 1s GornG at the business of 
spending seven and one-half billion dollars on her 
fighting tools, others in the country are pleading 
for a “nobler economic order.” Note these 
words: “What we want is to look beyond the 
petty struggles and hatreds of the moment to- 
wards that higher life of the world which we wish 
to enjoy with the aid of the manifold gifts which 
nature and science have provided to enrich it, and 
to enjoy more and more abundantly.” These 
words were spoken, on May 5, by Lord London- 
derry in his Presidential address to the Society of 
British Gas Industries. 





A Vienna newspaper calls attention to military 
and air-raid problems contained in a German 
mathematical text-book, called “Examples of Com- 
mercial Arithmetical problems in the field of Na- 
tional Socialist Reconstruction.” One question re- 
lates to bombing planes. The latter portion of the 
problem asks, “How many fires will be caused if 
30% of the bombs are hits and only 20% of the 
hits cause fires?” 
up to 280 kilometers an hour, night bombers up 
to 240. Calculate the flying time from Breslau to 
Prague.” At this point Czechoslovakia, naturally. 
pricks up her ears. 


It goes on, “Day bombers fly 
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E have grown up in the belief that 

dictatorship and democracy are mu- 
tually exclusive types of government. Still, 
arguments that they are not so and that the 
former may be only an advanced form of 
the latter now appear with increasing fre- 
quency, even in these United States. Few 
democracies admit themselves to be dicta- 
torships, but dictatorships like to proclaim 
themselves democracies. Examples abound 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. Is the 
line between the two less clear than we 
have believed ? 

I 


Our neighbors southward, to confine our 
study to the new world, furnish us examples 
for analysis. Few of their citizens admit 
that dictatorships exist in their own coun- 
tries. It exists only beyond the border, in 
the neighboring state or in the state after 
that. No, not here, over there. “Mas 
alla!” Their own strong governments, they 
insist, are only a special form of democ- 
racy. Apparently it is hard for them to 
recognize a dictatorship when they see 
one, and even when they live in one. 

To sophistry as to forms of government 
we lend ourselves too often both in private 
and public discussion. Even our govern- 
ment leaders speak of the sister republics 
of the Americas, of the growth of popular 
government, and of the triumphs of democ- 
racy in the new world. It is a favorite 
theme at international conferences. But 
in our moments of sober thinking we know 
that such banquet oratory is hollow. The 
plain fact is that dictatorships rule most of 
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the states of the new world and that they 
have done so since long before that form of 
government became popular or at least 
prevalent in the old. There in practice, if 
not in theory, the executive rules, little if 
at all controlled by the opinion of the 
masses, the elected representatives of the 
people, or the courts. Where that is true 
we have dictatorship. 

If Latin American states are democracies 
and if our own government may become 
like unto those there prevailing, and still 
be a democracy, then it is true indeed that 
we have misconceived the meaning of 
dictatorship. 

Citation of many examples from the 
experience of our neighbors would be te- 
dious and for most of us unnecessary, but 
examination of the way in which concen- 
tration of power in the hands of one man 
operates in one of our neighboring states is 
not without value at a time when our own 
system of “checks and balances” is being 
submitted to revaluation. 


II 


Guatemala is the most populous and the 
strongest state of Central America. Out- 
side the republic people say its government 
is a dictatorship. Certainly at times it has 
been one, and some say it always is; though 
that may be going too far. Within the 
country few, whether citizens or foreigners, 
make similar assertions, at least as to the 
regime in power. To do so offends national 
pride; it is not nice, and it may be unsafe. 
At any rate the Guatemalan government 
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which announces itself a democracy has 
interesting similarities and contrasts when 
seen over against others dictatorial and 
democratic. These may indicate to foreign- 
ers the consequences of absorption of public 
powers by one branch of government, for 
that, all must agree, has occurred in Guate- 
mala in high degree. 

Striking to foreigners is the political calm 
within the country. The administration 
has established an “unalterable peace.” 
Discussion of public affairs in public places 
is seldom heard, and when it does occur is 
of the most formal character. There is no 
sharp clash of opinion on social issues. 
There are no social issues comparable to 
those which elsewhere divide public opin- 
ion. If one speaks critically of the gov- 
ernment one does so “with a leaf before his 
mouth.” Clashes of political opinion are 
not reflected in the press. 

Political control does not swing from 
one party to another. Opposition there 
has been at times, and armed conflict 
among the Liberal factions; but the same 
names appear in the groups supporting the 
government with monotonous regularity. 

Candidates of a real opposition must not 
“choose to run” or they must run quickly. 
Actual repression of real political protest 
is seldom necessary. The prestige of the 
group in control discourages opposition. 
As a member of the assembly declares: 
“Human nature prompts everyone to want 
to be on the winning side, and in Guate- 
mala there is only one winning side. Co- 
operation has greater rewards than oppo- 
sition.” So everyone “goes about his busi- 
ness.”’ 

That the Liberal party shall win in 
elections is not left to chance. The presi- 
dent appoints to the main political posts 
throughout all the departments and thus 
controls a powerful machine. These offi- 
cers, the Jefes Politicos, can to a great de- 
gree shape the conditions under which the 
elections are had. Continuance in their 
jobs depends on their doing so. Actual 
opposition by a citizen to the party in 
power has its disadvantages, for at the 
voting the elector is handed a numbered 
ticket and his name is entered on a registry 
book opposite the same number. 

The lack of secrecy of the ballot com- 
bined with the political indifference of the 
electorate makes the election easier to con- 
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trol. The Indian two-thirds of the popu- 
lation is indifferent to politics. Less than 
fourteen in a hundred of all the people 
claimed to be able to read and write at the 
last census. Only a small fraction cast 
their ballots. Indifference, intimidation, 
and the conviction that the result will be 
the same whether one votes or not make the 
number of abstentions high. 

When the first election was had under 
the constitution now in force 36,552 ballots 
were cast, a practically unanimous vote for 
Justo Rufino Barrios. The numerical re- 
sults of later elections have not been an- 
nounced. It is enough that the choice is 
“unanimous” or “almost unanimous.” 

Since the seventies the Liberal ad- 
ministrations have been able to assure 
themselves easy command of the single 
chambered legislative assemblies. Their 
members have not been “rubber stamps” 
in the fullest sense, for spirited debates 
characterize the sessions. Still on ‘‘must” 
bills the members can be brought into line. 
Defeat of the Executive on a major issue 
would be extraordinary. 

The judiciary like the other branches of 
the government was created to be “entirely 
independent” in its functions. It now has 
by explicit provision the right and duty to 
annul unconstitutional legislation. But as 
a check upon the executive the constitu- 
tional power is of no importance. The 
grant of power to the government is so 
broad that constitutional questions seldom 
arise. More important is the fact that the 
President can greatly influence the choice 
of the judges, and if they fail to support 
his measures he can counsel the legislature, 
which he controls, that the judges be re- 
moved for “bad conduct.” Cases are rare 
indeed when pressure must be put upon the 
courts to make them “cooperate.” 

Far greater than in the written constitu- 
tion of the United States are the powers 
which the chief executive enjoys in Guate- 
mala. In addition, there is no limitation of 
the delegation of “discretion” to adminis- 
trative officers, and in the intervals between 
sessions the President may legislate by 
decree. 

But these provisions are not the real 
measures of his authority. They lie rather 
in the dominance he has come to exercise 
over the legislature and the courts. There 
is no real “division of powers.” 
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Through his domination over elections, 
too, the President, if he is a strong man, 
can change the constitution almost at his 
will. He may dissolve the legislature, call 
for the election of a Constitutional As- 
sembly and push through it the program 
he desires. The extent of his power is 
illustrated by his ability to change the rules 
as to his own term of office. No strong 
President has ever failed to alter them as he 
has wished. The last change is of recent 
date. A clause adopted in 1897 declared 
for one term of six years “without pro- 
longation.” But in 1935 the President in 
power wished reelection. A convention 
called did not change the rule but “sus- 
pended it” by declaring “The Constitu- 
tional Presidency of General Jorge Ubico 
shall end on the fifteenth of March, 1943.” 


III 


It is small wonder that the administra- 
tions which arise under these conditions 
show remarkable uniformity of purpose. 
The legislature, the courts and the Presi- 
dent work in harmony because the Presi- 
dent is the government of Guatemala. 

The advantages and the limitations of 
such concentration of power in the hands 
of one man are real. The President exer- 
cises a control over public policies and over 
the lives of individuals which has limits 
only in revolt, the possibility of which he 
can largely control, and in the extent of 
public credit. Whatever social policies he 
espouses can be put into law. In the hands 
of a wise and benevolent autocrat great 
improvements can be made. Many are 
being attempted in Guatemala. 

Public order is maintained, of that there 
is no doubt. Property is safeguarded. 
Roads are being built, more and _ better 
roads in the administration of President 
Ubico than in all the previous history of 
Guatemala, colonial or republican. Their 
financing is relatively simple. Road taxes 
are established which the citizens may 
“work out” or pay in cash. The first 
method of payment furnishes the work- 
ers, and the latter pays all incidental 
expense. Irregularities in administration 
of the work there are, but the work is 
being done. Public health is receiving at- 


tention, not with such marked success as 
formerly, but to a degree before unap- 
proached. Education has its day through 
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schools maintained for army recruits. Less 
systematically, it is being advanced through 
efforts to extend public instruction through- 
out the country districts and by making 
large property owners maintain schools, a 
legal duty heretofore neglected. 

Diversification of crops is being pushed. 
The results are not encouraging, but the 
program is a worthy one. It recognizes 
that the national wealth must be increased 
and the standard of life of the common 
people raised if the state and its citizens 
are to be really prosperous. Erosion con- 
trol is being attempted, not through special 
financial inducements but by peremptory 
orders that lands which wash badly shall 
not be cultivated. Reforestation is left to 
be cared for by the lush growth of the trop- 
ics. A beginning is being made in inducing 
the landless to settle on the still plentiful 
public lands. Commendable efforts are 
being made to balance the budget of ordi- 
nary expenses, and less insistent endeavors 
look to the resuming of payments on the 
public debts. 

All these are real advances and to be 
commended even if they do rest on dicta- 
torship. There are serious charges of 
abuses by Ubico made by the insignificant 
“outs” and exiles, but to these we need not 
turn to show the limitations that surround 
even the proposals of a “good” dictatorship. 


IV 


Even in current years of economic stress 
there has not been question whether to 
embark upon payment of public money in 
relief projects. The task faced is not mak- 
ing jobs for men to do, so that they may 
live, but of making men do the jobs which 
must be done in order that the state may 
live. Unemployment is serious only be- 
cause it threatens to become so popular 
that there will not be sufficient income to 
keep the industries going at a rate which 
will allow the collection of the taxes to 
maintain the essential functions of gov- 
ernment. This at least is the argument of 
the Liberal leaders. 

Elsewhere debates have turned on the 
right to work, the degree to which taxes 
shall claim part of the rewards which come 
to the individual as a result of his own 
work and the work of others, and the right 
of groups of workers to help determine the 
conditions of their labor. Guatemala on 
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the other hand, we are assured, like others 
among Latin American states, has had to 
consider the degree to which individual lib- 
erty should be limited to constrain workers 
to work. The record has not been a happy 
one, and the status of the workman has 
often been substantially that of a slave. 
The dilemma has been solved by the 
Guatemalan dictatorship. It has been met 
by a law of 1934, more liberal than the 
system preceding. The measure sets up a 
new definition of what constitutes individ- 
ual liberty, and one which those who else- 
where discuss the relationship of autocratic 
government to the citizen may well ponder. 
Liberty after all, it is argued, is not the 
freedom to choose to work or not to work. 
It is rather the right to choose the work 
which one will do. There is no “right to 
work” of the sort which the laborer in 
northern countries claims. There is a 
“duty to work,” the fulfillment of which 
the state can demand. The laborer may 
choose the work he will do among the jobs 
he can find, but work he must to the degree 
prescribed by the law. If he does not, he 
will be considered by the law a vagabond 
and punished accordingly. He cannot 
choose to stage a sit down strike either on 
his own or on his employer’s property. If 
he does not produce on his own land what 
the law prescribes, or work for one willing 
to give him employment at the rate the 
employer offers, he will be forced to work. 
Now producing on one’s own land may not 
be easy, for there are only 146,379 land- 
owners in Guatemala among a population 
estimated at about 2,250,000. In any case 
there shall be no one who does not work 
whether he wants to or not. There shall 
be no forgotten man. It is a harsh stand- 
ard, but it has many apologists. After all, 
it is argued, the right to be idle and to be 
a dependent on society is not among those 
, “inalienable.” Under the administration 
of a wise and benevolent dictator regimen- 
tation of the population in this way may 
bring commendable economic results. 
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Social and political progress under such 
a regime seem less promising. Perhaps this 
may be a method of laying the foundation 
of democracy, but it is hard for people out- 
side Guatemala to believe so even if the 
administration of the law be liberal. But 
what if the dictator be not benevolent? 
What if a “reactionary”’ group succeeds in 
enthroning a President. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? Who will dictate to the 
dictator? There’s the rub. 

V 

How do the people of Guatemala like the 
government which rules them, which ab- 
sorbs the control of the popular will into 
the government there to be delegated into 
the hands of one man? Do they accept 
without protest the limitations put upon 
their right to think for themselves, to gov- 
ern themselves and to direct their indi- 
vidual lives? The answer is plain. The 
government does not ask their opinion, and 
the people acquiesce in what it does even if 
they do not approve. 

Maintaining strong government, the 
property owners, the ruling class, are 
agreed is essential. Upon it rest their 
interests and their prosperity. The great 
mass of the population also have become 
accustomed to autocracy good and bad. 
To the first class, liberty, self government, 
and democracy are terms with academic 
meaning; to the second, terms without 
meaning or with a meaning so vague that 
it is unimportant. 

Yet Guatemala has a “liberal’’ constitu- 
tion; it is a sister republic and an American 
democracy! At the same time it is an 
example of what faces any state in 
which executive ascendancy has _ borne 
down all checks and balances, in which the 
citizens, the constitution, the legislature and 
the courts alike, have fallen before a dicta- 
torship which “can not wait,’ and which, 
even granting good intent, shows the dis- 
advantages of a government of men and 
not of laws? 








Codification of International Law in 
the Americas 


The First Meeting of the Commission of Experts 


By RAUL d@’ECA, Ph.D. 


ROM the 5th to the 19th of this past 

April, precisely at a time when else- 
where in the world certain governments 
were engaged, under various disguises, in 
violating some of the most vital principles 
of the law of nations, there was held at the 
Pan American Union in Washington the 
first meeting of the Commission of Experts 
for the Codification of International Law 
in the Americas. By continuing, undis- 
mayed, the task of codifying international 
law as interpreted and applied in the Con- 
tinent of America, the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere reaffirmed once more their 
faith in law and order, as opposed to irre- 
sponsibility and chaos, in their mutual 
relations. 

Although the first meeting of the Com- 
mission of Experts resulted in very little 
concrete action—which has led some to 
take a rather despondent attitude in re- 
gard to the matter of codification of inter- 
national law in the Americas—one must 
not assume that the event was without 
significance. On the contrary. As a link 
in the chain of endeavors to carry out a 
project of tremendous scope, it must be 
looked upon as a step forward, and as such, 
it must be of interest to all those who 
concern themselves with the “advancement 
of international law”. 





I 


The Commission of Experts is a body 
of seven jurists created under a resolution 
of the Seventh International Conference 
of American States, held at Montevideo in 


1933, for the purpose of organizing in a 
preparatory character the work of codifica- 
tion of international law in this Continent. 
The plan, provided by the Conference, for 
the election of those seven jurists was a 
complicated one. Each of the twenty-one 
governments was to send to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union a list of no more than five per- 
sons as candidates; the names of all the 
candidates thus presented would be sub- 
mitted to the various governments, which 
would then chose seven persons, only one 
of whom could be of the nationality of the 
country choosing. If within a certain 
period of time lists of some governments 
had not been received, the Union could pre- 
pare the definitive list of candidates with 
the names already submitted to it and the 
seven persons receiving the largest number 
of votes would be declared as constituting 
the first Commission of Experts. In any 
case, each of the great juridical systems 
of the Continent should be represented in 
the Commission by at least one member. 
This elaborate system of election re- 
sulted in considerable loss of time, and 
it was not until sometime in 1936 that 
the names of the members of the Commis- 
sion were announced by the Pan American 
Union. The Governing Board of the Union 
at the same time set a date—November 16, 
1936—for the meeting in Washington of 
the Commission and in order to expedite 
preparations, it created a juridical section 
of purely administrative character at the 
Union under the power to that effect given 
by the Montevideo Conference. Later, 


however, on account of the proposed gath- 
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ering at Buenos Aires of an Inter-American 
Peace Conference sometime in the latter 
part of 1936, the meeting of the Commis- 
sion of Experts was postponed to April 5, 
1937. As a result, when the Buenos Aires 
Conference met last December, the Com- 
mission of Experts was yet to function. 

At Buenos Aires the work of codification 
received considerable attention from the 
delegates. Dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults so far accomplished was expressed by 
some. It was conceded that the Com- 
mission of Jurists created in 1906 and the 
American Institute of International Law 
had done valuable work, but it was also 
alleged that both these institutions were 
inadequate to carry on the work with the 
continuity necessary. On the other hand 
the Commission of Experts created in 1933 
could not, it was said, undertake the tre- 
mendous task assigned to it due to the 
brevity of its meetings. The Conference, 
therefore, adopted, at the suggestion of its 
Fourth Committee, on Juridical Subjects, 
a resolution which overhauled the scheme 
then in force for the codification of inter- 
national law. 


II 


It may be worth while at this moment 
to review briefly the various schemes 
adopted by the Pan American Conferences 
for the codification of international law. 
The first scheme was that of 1906, adopted 
at Rio de Janeiro, under the form of a 
convention signed by practically all the 
American governments, creating a Com- 
mission of Jurists to be formed with one 
representative of each of the American 
Republics and appointed by the respective 
governments. This Commission, which was 
to meet at Rio in 1907, was to prepare 
projects on points of private and public 
international law to be submitted to the 
several governments one year before the 
date of meeting of the Fourth Pan Ameri- 
can Conference. For various reasons the 
Commission did not meet in 1907 and on 
January 17, 1912, the profound distinction 
between public and private international 
law was specifically recognized by the 
American governments in a convention 
providing among other things, that each 
government might send two delegates, in- 
stead of one, to the Commission of Jurists. 
The meeting of the Commission was set 
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for the latter part of that year. When it 
did meet, one of the most important deci- 
sions taken by its members was that of 
creating six sub-committees—in Washing- 
ton, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, and Lima—to study 
and report on specific problems of inter- 
national law. 

This scheme was readopted in 1923 at 
Santiago, Chile, in a resolution of the Fifth 
Pan American Conference requesting the 
various governments to reorganize the 
Commission of Jurists and its six sub- 
committees, which had been disrupted by 
the death of some of their members and 
disturbances occasioned by the World War. 
The Conference also recommended that a 
special commission be created to make a 
comparative study of civil law in the 
American Republics and gather data for 
the formulation of a Code of Private In- 
ternal Law. 

Since many of the governments failed to 
take into consideration the recommenda- 
tions of the Fifth Conference, the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union re- 
quested in 1924 the American Institute of 
International Law to prepare projects of 
treaties on points of international law to be 
submitted to the Commission of Jurists 
scheduled to meet, for the second time, at 
Rio, in 1925. This is what might be called 
scheme number two, and it received, to a 
certain degree, the sanction of the next Pan 
American Conference. In fact at Havana 
in 1928 the representatives of the Ameri- 
can governments adopted a resolution de- 
claring that the future work of codifica- 
tion should be done in a scientific manner, 
with the cooperation of the juridical or- 
ganizations in existence and of three Per- 
manent Commissions to be established at 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Havana. 
These Permanent Commissions were to 
submit to the various governments lists of 
subjects they considered ready for codifica- 
tion and legislative uniformity; to classify, 
in view of the replies received, all topics 
according to the degree of their readiness 
for codification; and to request from the 
governments, juridical societies, and simi- 
lar organizations, all data available on the 
subjects under study for submission to the 
American Institute of International Law. 
This was scheme number three. It may 
be added that the Governing Board of the 
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Pan American Union, considering that 
some time would elapse before the organi- 
zation of the three Permanent Commis- 
sions above mentioned, again requested, 
on May 1, 1929, the American Institute of 
International Law to cooperate in the draft- 
ing of projects on points of international 
law. 

Scheme number four came into being at 
the Seventh Conference, held in Montevideo 
in 1933. In fact during that Conference a 
resolution was adopted maintaining the 
International Commission of Jurists 
created in 1906, with the specific task of 
supervising the whole work of codification; 
the three Permanent Commissions created 
in 1928 were abolished; and in their place 
a Commission of Experts—the one now 
existing—was created. This Commission 
was to examine at its first meeting, all 
problems of private and public interna- 
tional law and to draw a list of those which 
it considered susceptible of codification. 
This list and questionnaires on its several 
points were to be sent to National Com- 
missions to be appointed by the various 
governments; the replies to these question- 
naires were to be sent to a juridical section 
to be created at the Pan American Union 
with purely administrative character. As 
soon as the replies had been received by 
the juridical section from all the National 
Commissions, the Commission of Experts 
would convene again in Washington and 
proceed to classify the replies and obser- 
vations according to topics or concrete 
points into two categories: one, those sus- 
ceptible of codification because of harmony 
of opinions in regard to them, and, two, 
those not susceptible of codification be- 
cause of lack of such harmony of opinion. 
The Commission was then to prepare con- 
crete basis for discussion by the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists which was to 
meet again at Rio. In this scheme the co- 
operation of the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law completely ignored. 

Finally, scheme number five was adopted 
at the Buenos Aires Peace Conference, 
when the three Permanent Commissions 
created in 1928 and abolished in 1933, 
were re-established to undertake prepara- 
tory studies of codification. The work of 
codification should otherwise follow the 


provisions of the Sixth and Seventh Con- 
ferences on the matter, and its various 
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phases were described as follows: the Na- 
tional Commissions created in 1933 were to 
make studies of the various points of inter- 
national law and send the results to the 
Permanent Commissions now _ re-estab- 
lished; the latter were to formulate proj- 
ects of conventions and resolutions as basis 
and preparation for the meeting of the 
International Commission of Jurists. The 
work of the Permanent Commission was to 
be sent to the Commission of Experts which 
would meet to revise and co-ordinate them; 
such projects and the report of the Com- 
mission were then to be sent to the Pan 
American Union, which in turn would send 
them to the various governments for study. 
Finally these projects would be submitted 
for discussion to the International Com- 
mission of Jurists. 


III 


In view of what has been said thus far 
it is not difficult to imagine the state of 
mind of the four distinguished jurists (the 
other three members of the Commission 
were unable to attend) who gathered at the 
Pan American Union on April 5 as the first 
Commission of Experts for the Codification 
of International Law in the Americas. 
Which rules and what scheme of codifica- 
tion should they follow? Under the terms 
of the resolution of the Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference—the latest Pan American Con- 
ference to take action on the matter—the 
Commission of Experts is supposed to re- 
view and co-ordinate the work done by the 
Permanent Commissions re-established at 
that time. Since these had not yet been 
appointed by the various governments, the 
main object of its gathering was lacking. 
The Commission of Experts decided, there- 
fore, to adjourn, declaring in its Final Act 
that it considered “susceptible of codifica- 
tion” the rules concerning the method of 
codification of international law in the 
Continent. This could be done by means 
of a convention which should include the 
revised provisions of the various Pan 
American Conferences on the subject. 
The question was submitted by the Com- 
mission to the consideration of the various 
National Commissions—some of which are 
still to be appointed—with the recommen- 
dation that the proposed convention clar- 
ify, improve, and stabilize those rules and 
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provide that the governments assume the 
responsibility of appointing the National 
and Permanent Commissions within a 
specified time and that in the absence of 
such appointment, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the respective countries be 
authorized to fulfil the duties of those 
Commissions. 

The Commission also distributed among 
its members present, for study, several 
questions of international law referred to 
it by the Buenos Aires Conference, and 
agreed to meet again at Lima, Peru, one 
month before the Eighth Pan American 
Conference which is scheduled to meet in 
the same city. 

Can all this be called “a step forward” 
in the work of codification as declared in 
the beginning of this article? The present 
writer thinks that it can, since the first 
meeting of the Commission of Experts has, 
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Notes in Brief 














The thirty-third conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union will be held this summer in Paris, 
September 1-6, sessions to be held in the Senate 
Building. 

The International Assembly of the World Fel- 
lowship of Faiths is to be held in various cities of 
Europe in a period covering four months. One 
series of meetings will be in London, May 18-July 
17, and others in Paris and other capitals, July 18- 
Sept. 17. 

The 1937 Williamstown Institute of Human Re- 
lations will be held in Williams College this sum- 
mer, from August 29 to September 3. It is to be 
held under the auspices of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians. 


The great nations of the world have banded to- 
gether to preserve tombs and relics of ancient 
peoples against vandalism and souvenir hunters. 
The International Congress of Archeologists, which 
met in Cairo, Egypt, lately, have so ordered. This 
meeting was sponsored by the committee for in- 
tellectual co-operation of the League of Nations. 
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among other things, emphatically called 
the attention of all parties concerned to the 
need of a clear-cut plan for the work of 
codification. In this connection one may 
quote the words of the resolution adopted 
by the American Society of International 
Law at its meeting in Washington, in April 
of 1931, after the apparent failure of the 
First Conference for the Codification of 
International Law held at The Hague in 
1930 under the auspices of the League of 
Nations: 


“... If the results up to the present time have 
not advanced the codification of international law 
as far as many had hoped for, the Society is never- 
theless of the opinion that the work of codification 
cannot be completed by any one conference, or, 
indeed, by any one generation, and it urges the 
general realization of the wisdom and necessity of 
continuing this effort.” 


A conference to abolish Egyptian capitulations 
opened at Montreux, Switzerland, April 12. The 
capitulations, which date back to 1535, provide 
that foreigners are allowed trial in their own 
courts in criminal cases and in civil cases when 
they are between foreigners of the same national- 
ity. In other cases, jurisdiction is in the hands of 
mixed courts in which the judges are for the most 
part foreigners. More important, however, is the 
provision exempting foreigners from _ taxation. 
The conference was called by Egypt with the sup- 
Twelve countries, including the 
It is a prelimi- 


port of England. 
United States, were represented. 
nary to the admission of Egypt to the League 
of Nations. On May 8, documents were signed to 
terminate foreigners’ special rights in Egypt. The 
special courts will be discarded gradually over a 
period of twelve years. All American schools, in- 
cluding the American University and two mission 
schools, are to continue unfettered, together with 
American medical, charitable and scientific insti- 
tutions. 
the agreement. 


Freedom of worship is also accorded in 


A joint preparatory commission of American 
and Philippine experts has been set up to study 
trade relations between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands and to recommend a program 
of Philippine economy in preparation for the ter- 
mination of the present preferential trade relations, 
which, it is agreed by both sides, should be ended 
as soon as practicable. 
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Agreements became effective, April 1, between 
the United States and the governments of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and the Irish Free State, for a re- 
ciprocal reduction of non-immigrant passport visa 
fees from ten to two dollars. Similar arrange- 
ments have been made by the United States with 
forty-three other countries. 

Mr. Green H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser to 
the Department of State, has been appointed a 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, as successor to the late Mr. Elihu 
Root. 

Observance of the one-hundred-fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the formation of the United States Con- 
stitution, as provided by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress, August 23, 1935, will begin on September 17, 
1937. This date commemorates the signing of the 
Constitution. Other dates to be observed will be 
those on which the various states ratified the 
Constitution up to April 30, 1939, which is the 
one-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of Washington, first President under the ac- 
cepted Constitution. 

Paris Exposition Week is a new arrival among 
the various specially named “weeks.” It was ob- 
served in New York City, May 2-8, to call atten- 
tion to the International Exposition opening in 
Paris this summer on May 25. In return, Paris is 
pledged to co-operate in the World’s Fair which is 
to be held in New York City in 1939. 

According to Mr. Edward J. Shaughnessy, Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, immigration to the United States has de- 
clined sharply, while naturalization has proceeded 
upon a large scale. While there is a very definite 
need for some legislation to strengthen the immi- 
gration laws to make more effective the deporta- 
tion of alien criminals, there is also the necessity 
for some measure of elasticity in dealing legally 
with a limited number of aliens of good moral 
character who come within the technical terms of 
the deportation statutes. On the whole it may 
well be, he says, that the processes by which the 
number of aliens in the United States has de- 
creased so materially will continue to operate so 
that by the end of the next decade an alien may 
be a comparatively scarce individual. 


The number of Americans living abroad in a 
permanent or semi-permanent status, is estimated 
by the Department of State to be, exclusive of 
tourists, about 374,503 persons. 
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Two prizes for study and research in the field 
of peace have been announced by the National 
Council of Jewish Women. The work is to be 
carried on in the Department of International Re- 
lations in the Hebrew University in Palestine. 
This university which has been operating now for 
eleven years, has a chair of International Peace. 

The cornerstone of a Temple of Health and 
Peace has lately been laid in Cardiff, Wales. The 
building will house the administrative staff of the 
King Edward VII Welsh National Memorial As- 
sociation, an institution for eradication of tu- 
berculosis, and the Welsh Council of the League of 
Nations Union. The Ionic Greek building is ex- 
pected to typify dignity and peace; it is the first 
to be used for such purposes in Great Britain. 

The President of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a speech before representatives of 
twenty-seven Parliaments, lately, said he was con- 
vinced that the Parliamentary system within the 
English-speaking nations was capable of provid- 
ing the necessary leadership in the difficult years 
ahead. The democratic system, as opposed to the 
dictatorial, must proceed by methods of persuasion 
and conviction. These things must take time, but 
when action was at last taken it would have be- 
hind it the consent of the governed. It was the 
English way, and history would show it to have 
been the best way in the long run. 

On August 3, four hundred forty-five years 
from the day when Columbus sailed from Palos, 
Spain, for the new world, three planes will take off 
from Santo Domingo for a flight through all the 
American nations to arouse interest in the light- 
house planned to memorialize the discovery of 
America. A number of the American nations are 
interested in completing this memorial in time to 
dedicate it in 1942, the 450th anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus. 

An immigration convention was lately signed 
between Argentina and the government of Hol- 
land. Argentina undertakes to inform Holland 
periodically of her capacity to absorb Dutch im- 
migrants and of the cost of living, labor condi- 
tions, and so on, while Holland will advise Argen- 
tina of the number of persons and families wish- 
ing to emigrate. A mixed committee will be 
formed to give effect to the agreement. Dr. Sa- 
avedra Lamas, the Foreign Minister, declared that 
he considered immigration from “Nordic” Euro- 
pean countries especially suitable, and that he 
hoped to conclude similar conventions with Den- 
mark, Hungary, and Switzerland. 
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Continued improvement in economic and finan- 
cial conditions throughout Latin America in 1936 
is reported by the Pan American Union. Accelera- 
tion in internal development during the year was 
evidenced by expansion of existing industries and 
establishment of new ones, resulting in increased 
employment and better living conditions. An- 
other feature was the growth of building activities 
and extensive construction of highways. 


. . . 


Thirteen of the papers read at the twenty- 
fourth session of India’s Science Congress, held 
in January, 1937, at Hyderabad, were by women. 
Seven of these were on chemistry. 


The provisions for Indian Provincial autonomy, 
which were to have gone into effect on April 1, 
have met with an impasse, because they were not 
entirely acceptable to Mr. Gandhi and his follow- 
ers. A meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee at Allahabad made no change in the situa- 
tion. Debate between Gandhi and the British 
Government is still going on. The British attitude 
at the moment may be summed up in the follow- 
ing characteristic sentence from an English edi- 
torial. “For the time being a watchful patience 
is the best policy, though it would be unfortunate 
if patience were to degenerate into neglect of 
really serious preblems.” 


Poland has issued a new series of silver coins, 
with a sailing ship as their decorative feature. The 
coins are in 2, 5 and 10 zloty denominations. The 
ship symbolizes Poland’s growing use of its sea- 
coast, the expansion of its merchant fleet, and in 
general the whole new orientation of Poland to- 
ward the sea and access through its own port of 
Gdynia to all oversea countries. 


. 7 . 


The possibility that another capital may be 
chosen for Abyssinia is now being discussed in the 
Italian Press. The height—7,000 feet—at which 
Addis Ababa lies has a bad effect on the health of 
whites and on their capacity for work, both men- 
tal and physical, and many of the Italians living 
there feel that another capital should be chosen at 
a lower level. Ambo, west of Addis Ababa, 
Akaki and Mojjo, on the Jibuti railway, Dessie, 
and Erga Alem, in Sidamo, are suggested as pos- 
sible substitutes, of which Dessie and Erga Alem 
appear the most likely. 

Through the medium of radio President BeneS 
of Czechoslovakia made an address at the meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
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Science, April 16, at Philadelphia. His topic was 
Democracy and the policies of Czechoslovakia at 
home and abroad. 

The Powers of the Little Entente find much sat- 
isfaction in a recent statement in a speech by Mr. 
Eden, England’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to the effect that the communiqué issued 
at the close of the meeting of the Little Entente 
at Belgrade was one which England could cor- 
dially endorse. Britain’s vast re-armament pro- 
gram renders it of supreme importance to the small 
states in Europe that she should be in sympathy 
with their aims. 

Herr Winkler, a German statistical expert, lately 
pointed out that of all the countries of Europe, 
Austria is most affected by suicide, a fact which 
he ascribes to the very large proportion of urban 
inhabitants in that country. Next on the suicide 
list comes Hungary, and then Czechoslovakia, par- 
ticularly those districts with a large German, city- 
dwelling population. 

It is stated that, as a result of the recent Bul- 
garo-Yugoslav treaty of friendship, the Yugoslav 
Government has ordered the removal of the 
barbed wire entanglements which were laid along 
the Yugoslav-Bulgarian frontier in 1920. For 
many years the two countries were hermetically 
sealed against each other by this barbed wire and 
by other defences, passage of the frontier being 
possible only at one or two strongly guarded 
points. 


Chinese industrialists are planning to exploit 
large mineral resources in the provinces of Yun- 
nan and Hunan. The Yunnan Provincial Mining 
Corporation is to work tin, gold, copper and silver 
mines in that province. Plans are also well under 
way to develop mines in Hunan which is the 
center of the Chinese supply of antimony for the 
rest of the world. Lead, coal and iron are also to 
be found there. 


An American company from Duluth plans to 
begin this summer to instal machinery for mining 
iron ore on Kooland Island, off the north-west 
coast of Australia. The plant will employ some 


200 Australians, and when production is at its 
height, in 1939, the company expects to produce 
1,000,000 tons a year, the bulk of which will go 
to Japan, supplying most of her requirements. 
The Japanese will probably run a line of steam- 
ers to take the ore to Japan. 
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A tripartite Technical Textile Conference of 
the International Labor Organization was held in 
Washington, in April. Twenty-three nations were 
represented. Aspects of the textile industry which 
might have a bearing on the improvement of social 
conditions were considered. The threefold task 
before the Conference was: (1) analysis of the 
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problems of the textile industry in a degree suffici- 
ent to suggest the lines along which action may be 
taken; (2) assembly of data in the form of sta- 
tistics, reports and tables; (3) production of a 
“record of the actual experience in the industry of 
those assembled here.” 
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The Neutrality Act 


Signed by the President, April 30, 1937 


“Export OF ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS OF WAR 


“Section 1. (a) Whenever the President shall 
find that there exists a state of war between, or 
among, two or more foreign states, the President 
shall proclaim such fact, and it shall thereafter be 
unlawful to export, or attempt to export, or cause 
to be exported, arms, ammunition, or implements 
of war from any place in the United States to any 
belligerent state named in such proclamation, or 
to any neutral state for transshipment to, or for 
the use of, any such belligerent state. 

“(b) The President shall, from time to time, by 
proclamation, extend such embargo upon the ex- 
port of arms, ammunition, or implemnts of war 
to other states as and when they may become in- 
volved in such war. 

“(c) Whenever the President shall find that a 
state of civil strife exists in a foreign state and that 
such civil strife is of a magnitude or is being con- 
ducted under such conditions that the export of 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war from the 
United States to such foreign state would threaten 
or endanger the peace of the United States, the 
President shall proclaim such fact, and it shall 
thereafter be unlawful to export, or attempt to ex- 
port, or cause to be exported, arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war from any place in the United 
States to such foreign state, or to any neutral state 
for transshipment to, or for the use of, such for- 
eign state. 

“(qd) The President shall, from time to time by 
proclamation, definitely enumerate the arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, the export of 
which is prohibited by this section. The arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war so enumerated 
shall include those enumerated in the President’s 
proclamation Numbered 2163, of April 10, 1936, 
but shall not include raw materials or any other 
articles or materials not of the same general char- 
acter as those enumerated in the said proclama- 
tion, and in the Convention for the Supervision of 
the International Trade in Arms and Ammunition 
and in Implements of War, signed at Geneva, 
June 17, 1925. 


“(e) Whoever, in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall export, or attempt to 
export, or cause to be exported, arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war from the United States 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, and the prop- 
erty, vessel, or vehicle containing the same shall 
be subject to the provisions of sections 1 to 8, in- 
clusive, title 6, chapter 30, of the Act approved 
June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 223-225; U.S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 22, secs. 238-245). 

“(f) In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war by reason of 
a violation of this Act, no public or private sale 
shall be required; but such arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war shall be delivered to the Secre- 
tary of War for such use or disposal thereof as 
shall be approved by the President of the United 
States. 

“(g) Whenever, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, the conditions which have caused him to 
issue any proclamation under the authority of this 
section have ceased to exist, he shall revoke the 
same, and the provisions of this section shall 
thereupon cease to apply with respect to the state 
or states named in such proclamation, except with 
respect to offenses committed, or forfeitures in- 
curred, prior to such revocation. 


“Export OF OTHER ARTICLES AND MATERIALS 


“Sec. 2. (a) Whenever the President shall have 
issued a proclamation under the authority of sec- 
tion 1 of this Act and he shall thereafter find that 
the placing of restrictions on the shipment of cer- 
tain articles or materials in addition to arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war from the United 
States to belligerent states, or to a state wherein 
civil strife exists, is necesary to promote the secur- 
ity or preserve the peace of the United States or to 
protect the lives of citizens of the United States, he 
shall so proclaim, and it shal! thereafter be unlaw- 
ful, except under such limitations and exceptions 
as the President may prescribe as to lakes, rivers, 
and inland waters bordering on the United States, 
and as to transportation on or over lands border- 
ing on the United States, for any American vessel 
to carry such articles or materials to any bel- 
ligerent state, or to any state wherein civil strife 
exists, named in such proclamation issued under 
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the authority of section 1 of this Act, or to any 
neutral state for transshipment to, or for the use 
of, any such belligerent state or any such state 
wherein civil strife exits. The President shall by 
proclamation from time to time definitely enumer- 
ate the articles and materials which it shall be un- 
lawful for American vessels to so transport. 

“(b) Whenever the President shall have issued 
a proclamation under the authority of section 1 
of this Act and he shall thereafter find that the 
placing of restrictions on the export of articles or 
materials from the United States to belligerent 
states, or to a state wherein civil strife exists, is 
necessary to promote the security or preserve the 
peace of the United States or to protect the lives 
or commerce of citizens of the United States, he 
shall so proclaim, and it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful, except under such limitations and exceptions 
as the President may prescribe as to lakes, rivers, 
and inland waters bordering on the United States, 
and as to transportation on or over lands border- 
ing on the United States, to export or transport, or 
attempt to export or transport, or cause to be ex- 
ported or transported, from the United States to 
any belligerent state, or to any state wherein civil 
strife exists, named in such proclamation issued 
under the authority of section 1 of this Act, or to 
any neutral state for transshipment to, or for the 
use of, any such belligerent state or any such state 
wherein civil strife exists, any articles or materials 
whatever until all right, title, and interest therein 
shall have been transferred to some foreign govern- 
ment, agency, institution, association, partnership, 
corporation, or national. The shipper of such arti- 
cles or materials shall be required to file with the 
collector of the port from which they are to be 
exported a declaration under oath that there exists 
in citizens of the United States no right, title, or 
interest in such articles or materials, and to comply 
with such rules and regulations as shall be pro- 
mulgated from time to time by the President. Any 
such declaration so filed shall be a conclusive estop- 
pel against any claim of any citizen of the United 
States of right, title, or interest in such articles 
or materials. Insurance written by underwriters 
on any articles or materials the export of which is 
prohibited by this Act, or on articles or materials 
carried by an American vessel in violation of sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall not be deemed an 
American interest therein, and no insurance policy 
issued on such articles or materials and no loss in- 
curred thereunder or by the owner of the vessel 
carrying the same shall be made a basis of any 
claim put forward by the Government of the 
United States. 

“(c) The President shall from time to time by 
proclamation extend such restrictions as are im- 
posed under the authority of this section to other 
states as and when they may be declared to be- 
come belligerent states under proclamations issued 
under the authority of section 1 of this Act. 

“(d) The President may from time to time 
change, modify, or revoke in whole or in part any 
proclamations issued by him under the authority 
of this section. 

“(e) Except with respect to offenses committed, 
or forfeitures incurred, prior to May 1, 1939, this 
section and all proclamations issued thereunder 
shall not be effective after May 1, 1939. 








“FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


“Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the President shall have 
issued a proclamation under the authority of 
section 1 of this Act, it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful for any person within the United States to pur- 
chase, sell, or exchange bonds, securities, or other 
obligations of the government of any belligerent 
state or of any state wherein civil strife exists, 
named in such proclamation, or of any political 
subdivision of any such state, or of any person 
acting for or on behalf of the government of any 
such state, or of any faction or asserted govern- 
ment within any such state wherein civil strife 
exists, or of any person acting for or on behalf of 
any faction or asserted government within any 
such state wherein civil strife exists, issued after 
the date of such proclamation, or to make any 
loan or extend any credit to any such government, 
political subdivision, faction, asserted government, 
or person, or to solicit or receive any contribution 
for any such government, political subdivision, 
faction, asserted government, or person: Provided, 
That if the President shall find that such action 
will serve to protect the commercial or other in- 
terests of the United States or its citizens, he may, 
in his discretion, and to such extent and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, except from the 
operation of this section ordinary commercial cred- 
its and short-time obligations in aid of legal 
transactions and of a character customarily used 
in normal peacetime commercial transactions. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be construed to 
prohibit the solicitation or collection of funds to 
be used for medical aid and assistance, or for food 
and clothing to relieve human suffering, when such 
solicitation or collection of funds is made on behalf 
of and for use by any person or organization 
which is not acting for or on behalf of any such 
government, political subdivision, faction, or as- 
serted government, but all such solicitations and 
collections of funds shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President and shall be made under 
such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to a renewal or adjustment of such indebt- 
edness as may exist on the date of the President’s 
proclamation. 

“(c) Whoever shall violate the provisions of this 
section or of any regulations issued hereunder 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. Should the violation be by a cor- 
poration, organization, or association, each officer 
or agent thereof participating in the violation may 
be liable to the penalty herein prescribed. 

“(d) Whenever the President shall have re- 
voked any such proclamation issued under the 
authority of section 1 of this Act, the provisions of 
this section and of any regulations issued by the 
President hereunder shall thereupon cease to apply 
with respect to the state or states named in such 
proclamation, except with respect to offenses com- 
mitted prior to such revocation. 


“EXCEPTIONS—AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


“Sec. 4. This Act shall not apply to an Ameri- 
can republic or republics engaged in war against a 
non-American state or states, provided the Ameri- 
can republic is not cooperating with a non-Ameri- 
can state or states in such war. 
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“NATIONAL MUNITIONS CONTROL BOARD 


“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Board’) to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. The Board shall consist of the 
Secretary of State, who shall be chairman and 
executive officer of the Board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this Act, or by other 
law, the administration of this Act is vested in the 
Department of State. The Secretary of State shall 
promulgate such rules and regulations with regard 
to the enforcement of this section as he may deem 
necesary to carry out its provisions. The Board 
shall be convened by the chairman and shall hold 
at least one meeting a year. 

“(b) Every person who engages in the business 
of manufacturing, exporting, or importing any of 
the arms, ammunition, or implements of war re- 
ferred to in this Act, whether as an exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer, or dealer, shall register with 
the Secetary of State his name, or business name, 
principal place of business, and places of business 
in the United States, and a list of the arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war which he manu- 
factures, imports, or exports. 

“(c) Every person required to register under this 
section shall notify the Secretary of State of any 
change in the arms, ammunition, or implements 
of war which he exports, imports, or manufactures; 
and upon such notification the Secretary of State 
shall issue to such person an amended certificate of 
registration, free of charge, which shall remain 
valid until the date of expiration of the original 
certificate. Every person required to register un- 
der the provisions of this section shall pay a regis- 
tration fee of $500, unless he manufactured, ex- 
ported, or imported arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war to a total sales value of less than 
$50,000 during the twelve months immediately 
preceding his registration, in which case he shall 
pay a registration fee of $100. Upon receipt of the 
required registration fee, the Secretary of State 
shall issue a registration certificate valid for five 
years, which shall be renewable for further periods 
of five years upon the payment for each renewal 
of a fee of $500 in the case of persons who manu- 
factured, exported, or imported arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to a total sales value of 
more than $50,000 during the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding the renewal, or a fee of $100 
in the case of persons who manufactured, exported, 
or imported arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war to a total sales value of less than $50,000 
during the twelve months immediately preceding 
the renewal. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to refund, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $400 to every person who shall have paid a 
registration fee of $500 pursuant to this Act, who 
manufactured, exported, or imported arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war to a total sales value 
of less than $50,000 during the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding his registration. 

“(d) It shall be unlawful for any person to ex- 
port, or attempt to export, from the United States 
to any other state, any of the arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war referred to in this Act, or to 
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import, or attempt to import, to the United States 
from any other state, any of the arms, ammuni- 
tion, cr implements of war referred to in this Act. 
without first having obtained a license therefor. 

“(e) All persons required to register under this 
section shall maintain, subject to the inspection 
of the Secretary of State, or any person or persons 
designated by him, such permanent records of 
manufacture for export, importation, and exporta- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
as the Secretary of State shall prescribe. 

“(f) Licenses shall be issued to persons who 
have registered as herein provided for, except in 
cases of export or import licenses where the export 
of arms, ammunition, or implements of war would 
be in violation of this Act or any other law of the 
United States, or of a treaty to which the United 
States is a party, in which cases such licenses shall 
not be issued. 

“(g) Whenever the President shall have issued 
a proclamation under the authority of section 1 of 
this Act, all licenses theretofore issued under this 
Act shall ipso facto and immediately upon the 
issuance of such proclamation, cease to grant 
authority to export arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war from any place in the United States 
to any belligerent state, or to any state wherein 
civil strife exists, named in such proclamation, or 
to any neutral state for transshipment to, or for 
the use of, any such belligerent state or any such 
state wherein civil strife exists; and said licenses, 
insofar as the grant of authority to export to the 
state or states named in such proclamation is con- 
cerned, shall be null and void. 

“(h) No purchase of arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war shall be made on behalf of the 
United States by any officer, executive department, 
or independent establishment of the Government 
from any person who shall have failed to register 
under the provisions of this Act. 

“(i) The provisions of the Act of August 29, 
1916, relating to the sale of ordnance and stores to 
the Government of Cuba (39 Stat. 619, 643; 
U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 50, sec. 72), are hereby re- 
pealed as of December 31, 1937. 

“(j) The Board shall make an annual report to 
Congress, copies of which shall be distributed as 
are other reports transmitted to Congress. Such 
reports shall contain such information and data 
collected by the Board as may be considered of 
value in the determination of questions connected 
with the control of trade in arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. The Board shall include 
in such reports a list of all persons required to 
register under the provisions of this Act, and full 
information concerning the licenses issued here- 
under. 

“(k) The President is hereby authorized to pro- 
claim upon recommendation of the Board from 
time to time a list of articles which shall be con- 
sidere darms, ammunition, and implements of war 
for the purposes of this section. 


“AMERICAN VESSELS PROHIBITED FROM CARRYING 
ARMS TO BELLIGERENT STATES 


“Sec. 6. (a) Whenever the President shall have 
issued a proclamation under the authority of sec- 
tion 1 of this Act, it shall thereafter be unlawful, 
until such proclamation is revoked, for any Ameri- 
can vessel to carry any arms, ammunition, or 
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implements of war to any belligerent state, or to 
any state wherein civil strife exists, named in such 
proclamation, or to any neutral state for trans- 
shipment to, or for the use of, any such belligerent 
state or any such state wherein civil strife exists. 

“(b) Whoever, in violation of the provisions of 
this section, shall take, or attempt to take, or shall 
authorize, hire, or solicit another to take, any 
American vessel carrying such cargo out of port or 
from the jurisdiction of the United States shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both; and, in addition, 
such vessel, and her tackle, apparel, furniture, and 
equipment, andthe arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war on board, shall be forfeited to the 
United States. 


“Use of AMERICAN Ports AS BASE OF SUPPLY 


“Src. 7. (a) Whenever, during any war in 
which the United States is neutrai, the President, 
or any person thereunto authorized by him, shall 
have cause to believe that any vessel, domestic or 
foreign, whether requiring clearance or not, is 
about to carry out of a port of the United States, 
fuel, men, arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
or other supplies to any warship, tender, or supply 
ship of a belligerent state, but the evidence is not 
deemed sufficient to justify forbidding the depart- 
ure of the vessel as provided for by section 1, title 
V, chapter 30, of the Act approved June 15, 1917 
(40 Stat. 217, 221; U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 18, sec. 
31), and if, in the President’s judgment, such 
action will serve to maintain peace between the 
United States and foreign states, or to protect the 
commercial interests of the United States and its 
citizens, or to promote the security or neutrality 
of the United States, he shall have the power and 
it shall be his duty to require the owner, master, or 
person in command thereof, before departing from 
a port of the United States, to give a bond to the 
United States, with sufficient sureties, in such 
amount as he shall deem proper, conditioned that 
the vessel will not deliver the men, or any part of 
the cargo, to any warship, tender, or supply ship 
of a belligerent state. 

“(b) If the President, or any person thereunto 
authorized by him, shall find that a vessel, do- 
mestic or foreign, in a port of the United States, 
has previously cleared from a port of the United 
States during such war and delivered its cargo or 
any part thereof to a warship, tender, or supply 
ship of a belligerent state, he may prohibit the 
departure of such vessel during the duration of the 
war. 


“SUBMARINES AND ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS 


“Sec. 8. Whenever, during any war in which 
the United States is neutral, the President shall 
find that special restrictions placed on the use of 
the ports and territorial waters of the United States 
by the submarines or armed merchant vessels of a 
foreign state, will serve to maintain peace between 
the United States and foreign states, or to protect 
the commercial interests of the United States and 
its citizens, or to promote the security of the 
United States, and shall make proclamation there- 
of, it shall thereafter be unlawful for any such 
submarine or armed merchant vessel to enter a 
port or the territorial waters of the United States 
or to depart therefrom, except under such condi- 
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tions and subject to such limitations as the Pres- 


ident may prescribe. Whenever, in his judgment, 
the conditions which have caused him to issue his 
proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke 
his proclamation and the provisions of this section 
shall thereupon cease to apply. 


“TRAVEL ON VESSELS OF BELLIGERENT STATES 


“Sec. 9. Whenever the President shall have is- 
sued a proclamation under the authority of sec- 
tion 1 of this Act it shall thereafter be unlawful 
for any citizen of the United States to travel on 
any vessel of the state or states named in such 
proclamation, except in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the President shall prescribe: 
Provided, however, That the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to a citizen of the United States 
traveling on a vessel whose voyage was begun in 
advance of the date of the President’s proclama- 
tion, and who had no opportunity to discontinue 
his voyage after that date: And provided further, 
That they shall not apply under ninety days after 
the date of the President’s proclamation to a citizen 
of the United States returning from a foreign 
state to the United States. Whenever, in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, the conditions which have caused 
him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist 
he shall revoke his proclamation and the provi- 
sions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply 
with respect to the state or states named in such 
proclamation, except with respect to offenses com- 
mitted prior to such revocation. 


“ARMING OF AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 
PROHIBITED 


“Sec. 10. Whenever the President shall have 
issued a proclamation under the authority of sec- 
tion 1, it shall thereafter be unlawful, until such 
proclamation is revoked, for any American vessel 
engaged in commerce with any belligerent state, 
or any state wherein civil strife exists, named in 
such proclamation, to be armed or to carry any 
armament, arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war, except small arms and ammunition therefor 
which the President may deem necessary and shall 
publicly designate for the preservation of discipline 
aboard such vessels. 


“REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 11. The President may, from time to time, 
promulgate such rules and regulations, not incon- 
sistent with law, as may be necessary and proper 
to carry out any of the provisions of this Act; and 
he may exercise any power or authority conferred 
on him by this Act through such officer or officers, 
or agency or agencies, as he shall direct. 


“GENERAL PENALTY PROVISION 


“Sec. 12. In every case of the violation of any 
of the provisions of this Act or of any rule or 
regulation issued pursuant thereto where a specific 
penalty is not herein provided, such violator or 
violators, upon conviction, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 


“DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 13. For the purposes of this Act— 


“(a) The term ‘United States’, when used in a 
geographical sense, includes the several States and 
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Territories, the insular possessions of the United 
States (including the Philippine Islands) , the Canal 
Zone, and the District of Columbia. 

“(b) The term ‘person’ includes a partnership, 
company, association, or corporation, as well as a 
natural person. 

“(c) The term ‘vessel’ means every description 
of watercraft (including aircraft) or other con- 
trivance used, or capable of being used, as a means 
of transportation on, under, or over water. 

“(d) The term ‘American vessel’ means any 
vessel (including aircraft) documented under the 
laws of the United States. 

“(e) The term ‘vehicle’ means every description 
of carriage (including aircraft) or other contriv- 
ance used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation on or over land. 
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“(f) The term ‘state’ shall include nation, gov- 
ernment, and country. 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 14. If any of the provisions of this Act, 
or the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act, and the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 15. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated from time to time, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions and accomplish the purposes of this Act.” 
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A Hanpsook oF NATIONAL DEFENSE AND PEACE, 
by Thomas H. Healy. Pp. 326 and index. Rans- 
dell, Washington, D. C., 1936. Price $2.00. 


Really a handbook in size, this little volume 
carries in small compass a masterly summary of 
the facts and arguments relating to the need of 
National Defense and, too the demands for peace. 
The two subjects, often considered opposed to 
each other, are here brought into sane balance. 
Today’s American scene is the background for the 
first analysis, but the world as a whole is soon 
brought into the field of vision. 

To write practically on such a subject scarcely 
anyone could be found better equipped than Dr. 
Healy. Dean of the Georgetown University School 
of Foreign Service, and professor there of inter- 
national subjects, he has also served twice as 
Professor of International Law at the Academy of 
International Law at the Hague. Honors have 
been given him by eleven foreign countries. 
He has represented the United States government 
in several international conferences, and served 
with the American Army in France in the World 
War. The book he has here written is an un- 
technical, simply phrased, interesting text for use 
in classes or for study groups and clubs, the best 
of its kind. 


THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Philip Noel-Baker. Pp. 560 and index. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., 1937. Price $3.75. 


This author was a member of the British dele- 
gation to the peace congress at Paris, 1918-1919, 
and the personal assistant to the President of the 
Disarmament Conference, 1932-3. For many years 
he has been gathering facts about armament man- 
ufacture, and his conclusion is that neither dis- 
armament nor peace can succeed so long as 
armament manufacture rests in private hands. 


Tue Future or Liserty. By George Soule. Pp. 
182 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1936. Price 
$2. 


Maintaining the validity of American demo- 
cratic traditions, Mr. Soule defines the essence of 
the liberty which we really seek, balances it with 
democracy and equality, and proposes a system of 
collective economic and social planning so that 
there may be liberty to “obtain an equitably 
shared abundance for all, and to obtain it se- 
curely.” He recommends a sort of collectivism 
based upon democratic traditions. 


CoLLecTivisM, A Fatse Utopia. By William 
Henry Chamberlin. Pp. 253 and index. Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1937. Price $2. 


Correspondent in Moscow for the Christian 
Science Monitor, 1922-34, Mr. Chamberlin has al- 
ready written three books on Russia. Since 1935 
his headquarters have been in Tokyo, from which 
point he makes a new study of the Soviet Union, 
its new constitution, the Fascist dictatorships, and 
ideal democracy. He concludes that free institu- 
tions are better calculated than any collectivist 
scheme to foster material and cultural well-being. 


News FROM TarTARY, A JOURNEY FROM PEKING 
To Kasumir. By Peter Fleming. Pp. 381, index 
and illustrations. Scribners, N. Y., 1936. Price 
$3. 

This trip through forbidden portions of China 
by two journalists proves to be a difficult and 
adventurous trek. They find and report large 
Russian activities in Chinese Central Asia, denied 
by Moscow, but obvious to any outsider who 
manages to worm his way into Sinkiang. Con- 
trary to all probability they do make the journey 
and arrive at Kashmir. 


I Founp No Peace. THE JOURNAL OF A FOREIGN 
CoRRESPONDENT. By Webb Miller. Pp. 325 and 
index. Simon and Schuster, N. Y., 1936. Price 
$3. 


Filled at the beginning of his life with the 
philosophy of Thoreau at Walden, and with defi- 
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nite ideas as to social and political right and 
wrong, Webb Miller has followed for twenty-four 
years the disillusioning career of a newspaper man. 
Of his nineteen years in foreign countries some 
were in the World War, some in Ethiopia with 
Italian troops, and some in other troubled spots. 
He has learned many things, among them the 
fact that right and wrong are seldom static nor 
easy to be dogmatic about, if one really is in- 
formed. But with a strong personal preference 
for democratic ways of doing, he still feels that 
unless society as a whole evolves some more 
scientific technique than it shows at present, peace 
is a long way off. He still hopes that with a 
better techinque the rich storehouses of the earth 
can supply man’s need without recourse to war. 
The author is a journalist, perhaps the world’s 
best. 


Tue Cape-To-Cairro DreaM, A Stupy IN BRITISH 
IMPERIALISM. By Lois A. C. Raphael. Pp. 
487 and index. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1936. Price $4.50. 


The expansion of British interests in Africa 
since 1815 are shown, in this book, to hinge 
definitely upon plans for communications between 
Cape Colony and northern Egypt. International 
rivalry along this route began early and is still 
going on. Mrs. Raphael claims that it was the 
dream of a Cape to Cairo road which has deter- 
mined all of Britian’s African policy and, in con- 
sequence, much of her European policy as well. 


Pp. 
Price 


CABINET GOVERNMENT. By Ivor Jennings. 
466 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1936. 
$5.50. 


An English barrister, Reader in English law in 
the University of London, explains in this book, 
quite simply, though at some length, how the 
British Constitution works out in the formation 
of the Cabinet; how the House of Commons and 
the Cabinet are the instruments of democracy, and 
actually govern. The place of the House of 
Lords is shown, and the reasons for the frequent 
creation of new Peers. Since the British Con- 
stitution is changing rapidly, he claims only that 
this volume sets forth the system up to the end 
of 1936. 


A Stupy IN Foreicn Arrairs. By 
Pp. 361 and index. Mac- 
Price $2.50. 


Is It PEAcE? 
Graham Hutton. 
millan, N. Y., 1937. 


A British author gives here a critical record of 
some policies, especially the diplomacy of Britain 
in Europe from 1918 to 1936. He looks at the 
British policy from the standpoint of the Em- 
pire. He finds much to criticize in the record. 


GOVERNMENT AND Poritics ABRoAD. By Henry 
Russell Spencer. Pp. 550 and index. Henry 
Holt, N. Y., 1936. Price $3.50. 


In order to help the ordinary reader under- 
stand and interpret the news Professor Spencer, 
here, tells briefly of the form of government and 
something of the politics in a number of foreign 
states. 


Those places which he treats are England, 
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France, Russia, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Sweden, the Succession States, Latin America and 
Japan, closing with brief summaries of interna- 
tional groups. 


NEUTRALITY FOR THE UNITED States. By Edwin 
Borchard and William P. Lage. Pp. 360 and 
index. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1937. 
Price $3.50. 


Edwin Borchard, Professor of International 
Law at Yale, appeared last year before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and was _ instru- 
mental in preventing the adoption of a bill which, 
though designed to keep the United States out of 
war, would more probably have had the opposite 
effect. Mr. Lage has been for three years gather- 
ing the material that has been used in this book. 

Beginning with Neutrality, as defined before 
the world war, the authors trace the steps by 
which we got into that war. It is quite a different 
story from that written by Walter Millis in his 
“Road to War.” These authors find that it was 
the unneutral officials in our government who 
were ultimately responsible for the American 
stampede into what they call “the jungle of 
Europe.” Then, after the war, came the Peace 
Conference of 1919 with its conflicting psycholo- 
gies, and the establishment of a supposedly very 
moral “League of Nations to Enforce Peace.” 
But the problems were not alone moral ones, and 
the accepted treaties played into the hands of 
those Europeans who desired to maintain their su- 
premacy at all costs. War, however, is an afflic- 
tion of humanity which must be treated at its 
cause. “To provoke deep-seated resentments and 
then to denounce their open manifestations seems 
a strange conception of the road to peace. Provo- 
cations are permitted; only resentments are 
taboo.” 

The legislative struggles toward American neu- 
trality in the face of present threatening conditions 
abroad is the next theme. “A strong neutral is 
the trustee for civilization in a_ shell-shocked 
world,” says Borchard. In the World War this 
country repudiated the very basis of American 
tradition in foreign policy. It undertook to pro- 
tect British ships against attacks, “a policy never 
before pursued by any neutral nation, a policy 
utterly without legal merit.” Carried away by 
enthusiasm for uplift, this country plunged into 
Europe. The results must be regarded by all as a 
ghastly failure. By further intervention in foreign 
quarrels we might make the situation worse but 
never better. The “paper machinery” set up at 
Geneva with its plan of a coerced peace has led 
only to greater confusion. 

It remains for this country to cultivate an 
honest intention to refuse to be stampeded by 
propaganda, to have a knowledge of the law and 
be able to stand upon it, to learn the sagacity of 
detachment, moderation, toleration and renuncia- 
tion of the psychology of “enforcing peace by 
hostile measures.” “These probably present the 
only tangible hope for preserving peace in broad 
areas of the world.” 

Every word in this book is fundamental, a 
strikingly clear and convincing analysis for Amer- 
ica of the problem of neutrality versus enforce- 
ment. 
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Po.iticAL HANDBOOK OF THE Wor LD, 1937, edited 
by Walter H. Mallory. Pp. 207. Harpers, New 
York, 1937. Price $2.50. 


Revolutions in Spain and Paraguay, general 
elections in several other countries, and the dis- 
appearance of Ethiopia as a state are among the 
political changes which have taken place during 
the last year, making this year’s political handbook 
more than ever a desk necessity. It is, as usual, 
a well arranged summary of countries, rulers, 
cabinets, party leaders and newspapers. Among 
the states included are the Vatican state, the 
League of Nations and, at the end, other sep- 
arate entities, such as Danzig, Nepal and others. 
The Council on Foreign Relations is to be con- 
gratulated upon the production of an annual so 
compact, accurate, and timely and useful. 


Wuy We WEntT To War, by Newton D. Baker. 
Pp. 196 and index. Harpers, New York, 1936. 
Price $1.50. 


Here is a book which should be read with the 
“War Memoirs of Robert Lansing” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1935). Mr. Baker became Secretary of War 
in President’s Wilson’s cabinet just a year before 
the United States entered the World War and 
served until 1921. Mr. Lansing, Secretary of 
State from June, 1915, to February, 1920, covers 
in the memoirs only up to 1918. Both knew in- 
timately all the immediate pre-war period. 

Since the war Mr. Baker, who is, happily, still 
living, has made the study of peace his main 
object. He has read and pondered much material 
published by the State Department, combined 
with his own records and memories, and added 
to these, newer events, propositions and publica- 
tions. He is interested in the subject of why we 
went to war principally because it throws some 
light on future American neutrality. This, how- 
ever, is definitely a historical statement, with all 
that prestige which should come from a peace 
lover who was also a government official during 
the great war. Add to these facts the power of a 
trained legal mind and the book gains its true 
weight. 

Mr. Baker concludes that the war which now 
threatens, as did that former conflict, may spring 
from an “infinitely complex interplay of economic 
tensions, nationalistic aspirations, racial and re- 
ligious traditions,” yet in the study of the world 
war he eliminates one thing absolutely. Because 
of the difficulty of getting supplies for the war 
department, as well as for other reasons, he has 
come to “the clear conviction that the entry of 
the United States . . was not in the least 
affected by munitions makers or bankers.” While 
the government properly took cognizance of the 
business interests of the people, these interests did 
not affect the ultimate decision. It was, in fine, 
the ruthless taking of American lives going about 
their legitimate business, just as Secretary Lansing 
said in his memoirs, which dragged America into 
the war. 

Mr. Baker’s summary of the neutrality laws of 
1914 is a good basis for the study of new legisla- 
tion. He ventures the opinion that in any future 
similar situation it will be extremely difficult 
to induce our people, when they begin to suffer 
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too cruelly as a result of wars in which they have 
no part, to refrain from overt action. “There will 
be grave danger,” he says, “of our being unable 
to control our own people.” 

The appendix contains President Wilson’s war 
message of April 12, 1917, and three other ad- 
dresses to which he referred in the message. 


THe Wort Since 1914, by Walter Consuelo 
Langsam. Pp. 840 and index. Macmillan, New 
York, 1936. 


While this is the third edition of a book which 
first appeared in 1933, it has been entirely re- 
written and a chapter on Latin America has been 
added. On the whole quite objective, the author’s 
bias in favor of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, as it stands, is frequently indicated. Yet 
the account of various political and economic 
movements here and abroad, since 1914, is 
masterfully inclusive, condensed and _ readable. 
Maps and charts, of which there are many un- 
usually good ones, and the many photographs, 
together with the general set-up of the book make 
it attractive to read. 


THe AMERICAN ForeicGNn Service. Supplement to 
the American Foreign Service Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1936. A photographic register. Washington, 
pm. Cc. 


Better than a mere index, this beautiful volume 
carries pictures of nearly all the persons in the 
American State Department and foreign serv- 
ice, and of the buildings which house our foreign 
offices, alphabetically arranged and indexed. A 
few fine full page illustrations of appropriate sub- 
jects and a world map folded into the book to 
indicate the positions of our foreign posts com- 
plete this most useful and pleasing book. 


Tue SuprREME Cause, by Estelle M. Steinberger. 
Pp.. 218. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1936. 
Price $1.25. 


Here is a summary, pro and con, of arguments 
on certain issues involving war and peace. Part I 
interprets military issues, Part II the roads to 
peace. Considerably over-simplified the book is, 
yet a good guide, if one also uses the bibliography 
at the end. 


Tue Dancerous Sea, by George Slocombe. Pp. 
286. Macmillan, New York, 1937. Price $2.50. 


The Italo-Ethiopian conflict has underscored 
for American readers the international conflicts 
that center in the Mediterranean Sea. From Gi- 
braltar to the Suez Canal this region is of vital 
importance to many countries. The political con- 
troversies, past and present, which have led up to 
the present stresses in that region are, in this book, 
clearly stated. Mr. Slocombe, a competent corre- 
spondent, writes with a clean cut style, political 
acumen and even though one hopes he is mistaken, 
his prognostications are at least graphic. End- 
paper maps aid in following the well-written story 
of the dangerous sea. 
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Tue Arms, MetHops aNnp ACTIVITY OF THE 
LeacuE oF Nations. Pp. 220. Published by 
the secretariat, Geneva, 1935. Price (paper) 
50 cents. 


This book begins with a review, very super- 
ficial, of the antecedents of the League, and, 
more carefully, the history of its formation. Then, 
as the title indicates, it explains its aims, methods 
and achievements to date of writing. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY, Edited by Maurice Bour- 
quin. Pp. 114. International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Paris, 1936. 


This thick volume contains the most important 
records of the seventh and eighth International 
Studies Conferences in Paris and London, 1934 
and 1935. Speakers from some fourteen different 
countries, including the United States, swept over 
nearly the whole gamut of topics relating to peace 
and war. Some addresses are here given in full, 
others condensed. There is no better summary of 
the outlook of scholars upon the problems of world 
peace. An excellent index of names and list of 
biographical notes occur near the end of the book. 
The great lack is that of a subject index, such as 
nearly all American books of this nature include. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARMAMENTS YEAR Book, LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
Geneva. Pp. 1127. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1936. Price $6.25. 


EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES IN POoLIsH History. 
By Paul Super, General Director of the Polish 
Y. M.C. A. Baltic Pocket Library. Pp. 116. 
Baltic Institute, London, England, 1936. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF War. By Clyde 
Eagleton. Pp. 132. Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 
1937. Price $1.50. 


By Abraham Cronbach. 
Cincinnati, O., 1937. 


THE QUEST FOR PEACE. 
Pp. 223. Sinai Press, 
Price $1.50. 


Force: or Reason, IssuES OF THE TWENTIETH 
Century. By John Kohn. Pp. 157 and index. 
Harvard U. Press, 1937. Price $1.50. 


DrIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE UNITED 
States. Inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. Wil- 
liam R. Manning, Editor. Volume VII, Great 
Britain. Pp. 768 and index. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, D. 
C., 1936. 


INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION, Manley O. Hudson, 
Editor. Volume V, 1929-1931. Pp. 1169 and in- 
dex. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Washington, D. C., 1936. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. Documents for the 
year 1936. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace, Division of Intercourse and Ed- 
ucation. 
1937. 


Pp. 646 and index. New York City, 
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COMMENTAIRE THEORETIQUE ET PRATIQUE DU 
PACTE DE LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS ET DES STA- 
TUTS DE L’UNION PANAMERIQUE, par J. M. 
Yepes, et Pereira’ da Silva. Two volumes. 
Paris, 1934 and 1935. 


Tus Soviet Word, by Anna Louise Strong. Pp. 
298 and index. Henry Holt, New York, 1936. 
Price $2.00. 


Latin American Books 
By A. Curtis Wilgus 


ATHENS, ARGENTINA, AUSTRALIA. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S. J. Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York, 
1935. 278 pp. $2.50. 

Livinc HicH. At HOME IN THE Far ANpES. By 
Alicia O’Reardon Overbeck. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., New York, 1935. XII, 382 pp. 
Illus. $3.00. 

In Quest oF Lost WorLDs. By Count Byron de 
Prorok. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 
1935. XII, 281 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

DesotaTte Marcues. Travels on the Orinoco 
Llanos of Venezuela. By L. M. Nesbitt. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 1936. 320 pp. 
Illus. 


In the first volume a Jesuit tells of his expe- 
riences in Argentina (and elsewhere) where he at- 
tended the thirty-second International Eucharistic 
Congress. In a rambling and involved style, he 
tells fellow Catholics about Catholics whom he has 
met. Students of Latin American affairs will find 
the book valuable for the description which it gives 
of the Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires and 
the impressions expressed by description and retro- 
spective meditations. The author sees an en- 
couraging present and a fine future in South 
America. 

The second volume is descriptive of life in a tin 
mining camp in the high Andes of Bolivia. The 
author is the wife of a geologist who went with 
her husband to the desolate region 17,000 feet 
above sea level. When other women would have 
been complaining because of the dreary existence, 
Mrs. Overbeck spent her time in depicting life 
about her. In consequence, a human document 
has been produced of considerable sociological and 
historical value. 

The third volume has permeating it the romance 
of strange discoveries in out-of-the-way places in 
Africa and Mexico and Central America. It tells 
of peoples of various races, religions, and civiliza- 
tions; of ruined cities, poisoned arrows, slave mar- 
kets, and sexual cults; and of experiences in 
jungles, deserts, and mountains. Especially timely 
is the section on Ethiopia. The description is 
vivid and the reader lives over again with the 
author his experiences in these “lost worlds.” In 
both America and Africa he finds groups of people 
with similar practices and he often draws parallels 
which are interesting. 

The author of the fourth volume, recently killed 
in an airplane accident in the Alps, won consider- 
able reputation for his volume on Ethiopia en- 
titled The Hell Hole of Creation. This new vol- 
ume tells of his experiences as a mining engineer 
in Venezuela, where he was surveying a region 
in the Orinoco valley for an American oil com- 
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pany. Beginning at Caracas he penetrated inland 
toward the Orinoco, then turned eastward, and 
finally returned to the coast at Barcelona. The 
description is of the back country of Venezuela, 
a region still wild and little inhabited. But seen 
through the eyes of an engineer, it is exceedingly 
interesting. 


TRAILING CORTEZ THROUGH MExico. By Harry 
A. Frank. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
1935. XVIII, 373 pp. Illus. $3.50. 


Mexican Opyssey. By Heath Bowman and Stir- 
ling Dickinson, with a foreword by José Mojica. 
Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago, 1935. 292 pp. 
Tilus. $2.50. 


MEXIcaNn JourNEy. An intimate guide to Mexico. 
By Edith Mackie and Sheldon Dick. Dodge 
Publishing Co., New York, 1935. XII, 223 pp. 
Illus. $1.50. 


BuLLets, Bottles, AND GARDENIAS. By Timothy 
G. Turner. Southwest Press, Dallas, 1935. 
258 pp. Illus. $2.50. 


WitH PeErsHinc In Mexico. By Colonel H. A. 
Toulmin, Jr. The Military Service Publishing 
Co., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1935. XIX, 144 
pp. Illus. 

Grass Moon. By Brownell Carr. Powell & 
White, Cincinnati, 1935. 63 pp. Illus. 

Tue Sun, THE Moon, anp A Rassit. By Amelia 
Martinez del Rio. Sheed & Ward, New York, 
1935. 191 pp. Illus. $3.00. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CHURCH IN 
Mexico. By William Franklin Sands. Saint 
Matthews’ Book Stall, Washington, 1935. 22 
pp. 10 cents. 


Few travellers have been able to produce as 
many books as Mr. Frank, “the Prince of Vaga- 
bonds,” who for a generation has been visiting 
many lands. This latest work tells of his expe- 
riences trying to follow the trail of Cortez in 
Mexico. The book is well illustrated and interest- 
ing. Incidentally, the prospective tourist who 
wishes to know about auto travel in Mexico will 
learn many useful things from this book. 

The second volume is one of the most delightful 
travel accounts about Mexico which has appeared 
in a long time. It is the story of a writer, a 
painter, and a girl who travelled in an old Ford 
from Laredo to Oaxaca and back to El Paso, re- 
cording everything of interest in word pictures 
and block prints. The book is not only interest- 
ing but it has caught the spirit of the Mexican 
“races.” 

The third volume is a travel guide written more 
or less in the style of a travel book. It is a handy 
size to fit in the pocket, and it tells nearly every- 
thing a tourist may wish to know before he 
goes to Mexico and, to a lesser degree, after he 
gets there. There are maps showing airways and 
roads, railways and steamship lines, the central 
part of Mexico City, the Pan American Highway 
to Mexico City, and places of interest in the 
vicinity of the capital. The work is brief, com- 
pact, and helpful. 

The fourth volume is an autobiography of an 
American newspaper man who went to Mexico in 
the latter days of the Diaz régime and stayed to 
see the inside of the revolts which followed down 
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to the Carranza administration. He was the friend 
of presidents, dictators, generals, and important 
people generally, also of the common man. Many 
of the photographs are of historical interest. 

The fifth volume covers somewhat the same 
ground as Tompkins’ Chasing Villa published by 
the same company. This volume deals in detail 
with Villa’s raid on Columbus, New Mexico, the 
events that followed, and General Pershing’s puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico. The work is illus- 
trated with interesting sketches and useful maps. 
The style is popular and non-technical. The final 
chapter contrasts cavalry methods of 1916 with 
mechanized cavalry methods of 1936. 

The sixth volume is a story of an attempt of an 
artistic soul to overcome the supersition that dis- 
aster follows the seeing of the new moon through 
a closed glass window. Having had the super- 
stition proved true on four occasions, he decided 
when he viewed the moon for the fifth time in this 
manner to court disaster by immediately taking a 
Friday night plane for Mexico City. In “Tail- 
wind” the author tells of his plane experiences. 
The following chapters, beautifully illustrated with 
photographs by the author, tell of his sojourn in 
Mexico, something of the country’s past and pres- 
ent, and his impressions of the people. At last 
the author returned “home once more without 
even so much as a broken bone. So what?” 

The seventh book constitutes a collection of folk 
tales and legends which have been told to Mexican 
children from the remote past and which are pre- 
sented here so that English-speaking children may 
enjoy the tales of Toltec and Aztec days, of colo- 
nial times, and of the present. The author is an 
archeologist and official custodian of the Monte- 
Alban treasures of the National Museum of 
Mexico. The unique illustrations are by Jean 
Charlot, well-known for his monumental frescoes 
in Mexico City. The book is for children, but 
parents will delight in reading it to them. 

The last item is an account by a member of the 
American Committee on Religious Rights and 
Minorities, a former United States diplomatic 
representative in the Far East, Europe, and Latin 
America, and a distinguished Catholic layman. 
He has tried to determine calmly and dispassion- 
ately if fundamental and inalienable rights exist 
in Mexico, and if so, whether the right of religious 
belief is one of them; and whether the fact that a 
state which denies these rights exists on the Ameri- 
can Continent is of concern to the United States. 
The discussion is historical and philosophical in 
treatment. 


Tue Conouest oF Yucatan. By Frans Blom. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1936. p. 
xiv, 238. $3.50.) 


This is the “saga” of one of the great con- 
quests, that of Yucatan, which subjected what 
was left of the Maya Indian group in that locality. 
The story has been pieced together by the author 
from such sources as Las Casas, Bernal Diaz, 
Bishop Landa, Gémora, Oviedo, Peter Martyr, 
Alvarado, Cortés, Maya Codices, etc., and nu- 
merous standard secondary accounts. Dr. Blom’s 
own researches have enabled him most effectively 
to place the action of the conquest in a Maya 
background, making the book not only very inter- 
esting but authentic in every respect. The volume 
contains a large number of photographs of Maya 
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remains, a valuable bibliography, and a service- 
able index. 


ANCIENT LiFe in MExiIco AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By Edgar L. Hewett. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1936. 364 Illus. pp. $4.00). 


Any book by Dr. Hewett, who is so well quali- 
fied to write on this subject is always welcome. He 
has spent years in laborious exploration in our 
own Southwest, in Mexico, and in Central Amer- 
ica. He here traces the migration of the Indians 
toward the south, deals with the Aztec-Toltec 
civilizations and the marginal cultures, and then 
with the Maya-Quiché peoples. This is followed 
by a discussion of the intellectual, esthetic, and 
spiritual life of these Indians, while a final section 
is devoted to “The cataclysm that broke over 
America” in which the past and present native 
conditions are compared and the Indian future is 
discussed. The volume is beautifully illustrated. 


Santa Anna. The Story of an Enigma who once 
was Mexico. By Wilfred Hardy Callcott. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1936, 
xiv, 391 pp. Illus. $3.00). 


Santa Anna, considered a villain by many people 
in the United States was to this author a “child 
of destiny.” He was the central figure in the war 
for Texas independence and in the war with the 
United States. He was a great general, and national 
hero, produced by a country from which have 
sprung other men great for similar reasons. Santa 
Anna’s life reached from the colonial period in 
1794 to the Great Age of Diaz in 1876 when he 
died. He thus saw his native land pass through 
many trying periods until it reached its remark- 
able position under Mexico’s greatest dictator. 
The book is scholarly, adding much to its author’s 
wide reputation as an authority on Mexico since 
independence. 
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Mexico. A REvoLuTION By Epucation. By George 
I. Sanchez. Foreword by Rafael Ramirez. (The 
Viking Press, New York, 1936. xvi, 211 pp. 
Illus. $2.75). 


Such a book as this has long been awaited by 
the people of the English-speaking world who 
wish to understand educational experiments and 
conditions in present-day Mexico in the light of 
history and of prevalent social conditions. This 
work aims to show the obstacles encountered 
and results achieved by the Mexican authorities 
in their attempt to put into effect the provisions 
of the Constitution of 1917 which pertain to gen- 
eral education. The book contains an interesting 
collection of photographs, a glossary, a_biblio- 
graphy, and an index. 


Mitta, Town oF Sous, AND OTHER ZAPOTEC- 
SPEAKING PvuEBLOS oF Oaxaca, Mexico. By 
Elsie Clews Parsons. (The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1936. xx, 590 pp. Illus. 
$4.00). 


If more studies such as this could be made for 
a large number of Mexican towns the fields of 
history, anthropology, and sociology would be 
greatly enriched. This volume deals with Mitla, 
a small town almost in the center of the State 
of Oaxaca on the Pacific side of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. Located on an ancient trade route, 
the people from the earliest times have been 
traders. They are today fast changing under pres- 
sure from State and Church, and in a short time 
the qualities that make the place so interesting 
now will have disappeared. This study aims to 
preserve for history the characteristics of the 
people and “to convey insight into the ways in 
which the traits of an old culture may perish or 
survive and the traits of a new culture come to be 
adopted or rejected.” The book is excellently 
illustrated with photographs and maps. 





American Peace Society 


One-hundred-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Directors 


FROM THE MINUTES 


HE one-hundred-ninth Annual Meeting 

of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was held at the head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C., at 
3 o'clock Saturday, May 22, 1937, Presi- 
dent John J. Esch presiding. 





The following persons were present: 
President Esch, Anson Phelps Stokes, Rus- 
sel J. Clinchy, Thomas H. Healy, E. M. 
Patterson, J. Miller Kenyon, and Arthur 
Deerin Call. 

Communications were read from the fol- 
lowing persons unable to be present: 


Philip Marshall Brown, Walter C. Cole, Thomas 
C. Cochran, George Howland Cox, Donald S. 
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Clinchy, J. E. Edgerton, Percival E. Foerderer, 
Burton L. French, William P. Gest, U. S. Grant, 
3d, L. M. Hanks, Walter W. Head, Charles L. 
Hyde, Clay H. Hollister, Andrew B. Humphrey, J. 
Miller Kenyon, Frank S. Kellogg, Walter A. Mor- 
gan, Henry C. Morris, Leo S. Rowe, James Brown 
Scott, Charles F. Thwing, Thomas J. Watson, 
George W. White, Francis White, Thomas Rae- 
burn White, Henry A. Willard. 


Under date of May 22, Dr. Scott, a Vice-presi- 
dent of the Society, wrote: 


My pEAR Mr. CALL: 


I am sorry that I can not attend the meeting 
of the American Peace Society this afternoon, but 
I am unwilling to allow the meeting to pass with- 
out a word in behalf of William Ladd and the 
importance of his contribution to international 
peace, which contribution has unfortunately not 
even yet received adequate appreciation. 

As we all know, Mr. Ladd was born during the 
American Revolution, and the days of his youth 
were the days of Constitution-making. And the 
impressions of youth are long-abiding. In his 
formative years he doubtless thought of the Amer- 
ican experiment under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and under the Constitution of the United 
States; for many years later he proposed a project 
for a Congress and a Court of the Nations, 
modelled on the American experiment, which 
he thought would profit the world at large. 

This contribution has been of great value. Many 
of its provisions have been carried into effect, but 
the greatest of his conceptions awaits realization 
in a loose union of the European States. Some 
day this will doubtless take place, and when it 
does Mr. Ladd and the United States will come 
into their own. 

I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 


James Brown Scort. 


President’s Report 
To the Board of Directors, American Peace Society. 


GENTLEMEN: 


It is with a feeling of deep sorrow that we must 
record the death during the year of two stalwart 
friends, not only of the American Peace Society, but 
in a very large sense of humanity itself. These 
were Andrew Jackson Montague, President of the 
American Peace Society from May 29, 1920 until 
1924; and of Elihu Root, a Vice-president of the 
American Peace Society for many years. Ap- 
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propriate references to the services of these men 
appear in the March number of Wortp Arrarrs., 
It must be said here, however, for the permanent 
record of this Board of Directors, that Andrew 
Jackson Montague and Elihu Root will live on, of 
course, in the affections and inspirations of the 
American Peace Society forever. 


Acknowledgments to the Officers of 
the Society 


Your President thanks all of the Officers of the 
American Peace Society for their many helpful 
suggestions and contributions during the year. 

He would acknowledge the Society’s debt to Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy, Dean of the School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University for his A Hand- 
book of National Defense and Peace which has 
appeared from the press during the year. It was 
your President’s privilege to write the introduction 
to this useful text. The work has received warm 
commendation from many people qualified to un- 
derstand and appreciate it. Dr. Healy has also 
helped the Society in other ways. We express to 
him our thanks and gratitude. 

Dr. Philip Marshall Brown has been with us 
throughout the winter, contributing most usefully 
both to our funds and to our work. 

Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, notwithstanding his heavy 
duties as Commanding Officer of Governor’s Is- 
land, New York, has continued to serve the Society 
as Treasurer with promptness and efficiency. 

Our Officers will be pleased to learn that our 
Honorary Vice-president, William P. Gest, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa., has con- 
tributed $600 to be used as payment for one-half 
the rent for the Society’s headquarters during the 
current fiscal year. The other half will be taken 
care of by the Brookings Institution, owners of 
the property. 

To acknowledge in detail all the kind and useful 
letters that have come to us from nearly all of our 
Officers is of course impossible. Your President, 
however, thanks the writers of every one of them 
sincerely. 


Permanent Peace Fund 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Fund submitted to us under date of May 
12, 1937, the Annual Report for the period May 
1, 1936 to May 1, 1937: 


Gross income received by the Trustees 
from real estate, bonds, stocks and all 
other investments including amount 
reserved for expenses............... $4,974.98 
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Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes 
on real estate, water rates, salary of 
bookkeeper and agents, telephone, 
office rent, supplies, stationery, safe 
deposit box, insurance, services of 


trustees attending meetings, etc. 2,267.33 





Net income for year available 2,707.33 


Remitted to American Peace Society 
during the year as follows: 
Augest Ti, 1936....... $500.00 
November 4, 1936......... 300.00 
January 26, 1937 300.00 
Total .. $1,100.00 


Check herewith to balance $1,607.33 


Mr. Thomas H. Russell wrote to us under date 
of April 24, saying: 

“The past year has been a most disastrous one 
for the trustees in the matter of income as pre- 
viously explained. I had hoped we would begin to 
get some return from the investment we put into 
rebuilding the store on Beach Street but the pro- 
prietor has not found the going as good as he ex- 
pected and to add to his troubles his place was 
burglarized a couple of months ago and they took 
all his stock in trade and every nickel out of the 
safe. He had planned he said to make a sub- 
stantial payment to us from this cash on hand. 
He was later confined to the hospital with heart 
trouble and the result is we have had neither rents 
nor payments upon our mortgage which are well 
overdue. No one regrets this situation more than 
I do and I can assure you it has given me many 
a headache during the past 12 months.” 


In his letter of May 12, Mr. Russell said: 


“The Trustees were greatly interested in your 
statement that an effort was being made to raise 
an endowment fund for the American Peace So- 
ciety. This will certainly be of great assistance to 
you in the furtherance of your work and we cer- 
tainly wish you every success in the raising of 
this fund.” 


Our Librarian 


Mrs. Call, our Librarian, has for the past year 
carried on her volunteer but invaluable services. 
She has obtained from publishers and authors 
books pertinent to the work of the Society and 
received many more unsolicited volumes. She has 
reviewed sixty-three of these new books for 
Wortp Arrairs. All having reference value have 
been catalogued for library use. 

She has answered many inquiries, some neces- 
sitating no little research. A typical case is one in 
which a Library-of-Congress Cataloger asked for 
date, author and title of all articles treating four 
specified subjects which have appeared in our 
magazine since the war. 

Much of the Librarian’s time has been given 
to publications and publicity. She has filled or- 
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ders, and selected literature for gifts and exhibits; 
for example, three years of WorLp AFFAIRS were 
mailed to Sing Sing Prison, at the request of the 
Warden. Samples of pamphlets and magazines 
were sent to the Universalist Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach, Maine; to the Central 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War in 
New York, to the Colorado Committee and to the 
John Creerar Library, Chicago, for exhibit during 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
there; to headquarters and various committees of 
the Emergency Peace Campaign, and to various 
school and college exhibits. These have all been 
on request. 

At the request of the American Legion of Okla- 
homa, the Librarian supplied a brief reading list 
on peace for women’s organizations in that state. 

During the year several hundred copies of Mr. 
Call’s pamphlet on “Force and World Peace,” 
kindly supplied in both English and Spanish by 
Dr. James Brown Scott, were mailed to editors of 
magazines and newspapers in this country and 
abroad and to many other publicists, writers, for- 
eign ministers and ambassadors. 

In addition to the work of assisting in preparing 
the quarterly magazine, and making the annual 
index, the Librarian prepared the first draft of the 
new historical folder showing the work and back- 
grounds of the Society. 

A new activity has been the preparation of a 
loose-leaf volume, for the historical portion of the 
library, consisting of brief biographical sketches 
of some of the officers of the Society from 1828 
to 1861. 

Astonishing numbers of these—eighty-three— 
are to be found in authoritative dictionaries of 
American biographies, others doubtless in other 
contemporary sources. With reference to this, 
Mrs. Call writes: “Bringing together so many 
eminent persons found to be among the Officers 
adds to one’s sense of the solidity of the founda- 
tions of the American Peace Society”. 


STATISTICS 
Catalogued volumes, May 1, 1936 . 3,944 
Accessions, to May 1, 1937 . 134 
Total, May 1, 1937 4,078 


Our Secretary and Editor 


Our Secretary and Editor has been called upon 
for more addresses before churches, fraternal or- 
ganizations, the District of Columbia Medical So- 
ciety, schools, colleges and kindred organizations, 
than for a number of years past. As Permanent 
Executive Secretary of our American Group of 
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the Interparliamentary Union for the last seven- 
teen years, he attended the thirty-second Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union, in com- 
pany with Senators Barkley, Wheeler, Elbert D. 
Thomas and Representatives Richardson, Cas- 
tellow, and McMillan, last July at Budapest, Hun- 
gary. He has brought out during the year a new 
edition of his Parliament of Man, a Sketch of the 
Interparliamentary Union, five hundred cepies of 
which have been purchased by the Bureau at 
Geneva. 

Since he is just now completing his fortieth year 
of married life and his twenty-fifth year as execu- 
tive Officer of the American Peace Society, it is not 
inappropriate to express our gratification that he 
has been able to carry on for another year the 
doctrines of the American Peace Society, through 
his addresses, by our magazine, and especially this 
year with his statement before this Board a year 
ago on Force and World Peace, with what is be- 
lieved to be a salutary effect particularly in Eng- 
land and South America. 


Cooperation With the Congress 


As the Officers of the Society know, no little 
thought has been given to the possibility of our 
further cooperation with the Congress as a means 
of promoting the objectives of the American Peace 
Society. There is before us the question whether 
or not we should approach some of the leaders re- 
sponsible for the conduct of our foreign policies as 
set forth in our draft letter of May 7, 1937. 


A Service from James Brown Scott 


Your Society, long indebted to its Vice-president 
James Brown Scott for his many services and con- 
stant inspiration, acknowledges here a new debt 
to him. 

Under date of March 20, he wrote to Ambassador 
Alanson B. Houghton, a member of the National 
Advisory Council of the American Peace Society, 
as follows: 

“March 20, 1937. 


“My peaR Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

“For many years I have worshipped at the shrine 
of William Ladd and have never wavered in my 
faith that the plan outlined by him in his ‘Essay 
on a Congress of Nations’ will one day—and per- 
haps in the not far distant future—be found ac- 
ceptable to the European States, and that the 
Latin American States may perhaps be willing to 
develop along similar lines. 

“Tn an address on Elihu Burritt delivered in 1910 
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before the New England Peace Congress at New 
Britain, I stated: 


“The plan for a Congress and a Court of Na- 
tions which Mr. Burritt explained and laid before 
the Peace Conferences of Brussels (1848), Paris 
(1849), Frankfort (1850), London (1851), was 
the plan of his fellow-countryman, William Ladd. 
The Congress was, to quote from Ladd’s little 
‘Essay on a Congress of Nations,’ published in 
1840, to be ‘a Congress of ambassadors from all 
those Christian and civilized nations who should 
choose to send them, for the purpose of settling the 
principles of international law by compact and 
agreement, of the nature of a mutual treaty, and 
also of devising and promoting plans for the pres- 
ervation of peace, and meliorating the conditions 
of man.’ In this Congress the nations were to ap- 
pear and to vote as equals, and the result of their 
labors was to be submitted to the nations for rati- 
fication by the appropriate internal organs. 

“The resemblance between Mr. Ladd’s Congress 
and the august assembly convoked in 1899, by the 
Czar of all the Russias is apparent, and the pro- 
gram of The Hague Conference is strikingly like the 
program drawn up and published by Mr. Ladd. 
‘The Congress of Nations,’ he said, ‘is to have noth- 
ing to do with the internal affairs of nations, or 
with insurrections, revolutions, or contending fac- 
tions of people or princes, or with forms of govern- 
ment, but solely to concern themselves with the in- 
tercourse of nations in peace and war; (1) To de- 
fine the rights of belligerents towards each other; 
and endeavor, as much as possible, to abate the hor- 
rors of war, lessen its frequency and promote its 
termination. (2) To settle the rights of neutrals, 
and thus abate the evils which war inflicts on those 
nations that are desirous of remaining in peace. 
(3) To agree on measures of utility to mankind in 
a state of peace. (4) To organize a Court of Na- 
tions. These are four great divisions of the labors 
of the proposed Congress of Nations.’ ” 


“Later on I edited the Carnegie Endowment’s 
publication of Mr. Ladd’s Essay in 1916; and still 
later wrote an Introduction to a tractate (Wil- 
liam Ladd: An Examination of an American Pro- 
posal for an International Equity Tribunal by 
Georg Schwarzenberger) published by The New 
Commonwealth Institute in London two years 
ago. I am transmitting a copy of each of these 
volumes. 

“T would not, however, have you think that I am 
puffing my wares; I am merely trying to show 
that for nearly thirty years I have believed—and 
still do believe—in Mr. Ladd’s plan. Therefore it 
is with the greatest regret that I have learned from 
time to time of the financial difficulties of the 
American Peace Society founded by Mr. Ladd in 
1828; and I am wondering whether we who be- 
lieve in William Ladd’s project might not form a 
committee to consider how and when it might be 
possible to raise a Ladd fund which would enable 
the American Peace Society to continue and in- 
crease its activities. 
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“T have asked the present Secretary of the So- 
ciety to prepare a Memorandum of the aims and 
purposes of the Society, its varied activities and a 
list of its presidents throughout the century of its 
existence as well as the distinguished persons who 
have been members and have taken an active part 
in its development. This Memorandum is en- 
closed. 

“There have been many tributes to Mr. Ladd’s 
vision and the partial realization of his projects 
within less than a century. As evidence of the re- 
spect in which Mr. Ladd is held by an outstanding 
historian of our day and likewise the profound in- 
fluence of his plan upon international develop- 
ment along sane and peaceable lines, I quote two 
paragraphs appearing on pp. 374-6 of the third 
volume of Mr. James Truslow Adams’ History of 
New England, which appeared but a decade ago: 


“ . . The American Peace Society was founded 
in New York in 1828, and after that similar asso- 
ciations became very numerous, particularly in the 
New England states, where not only state but 
county and other local societies were formed. The 
movement does not seem to have taken deep root 
in public interest, and as one goes through the 
reports of the various societies one is impressed by 
the seeming fact that they were being carried along 
without support, and by a small group of en- 
thusiasts. 

“The movement, however, brought forth one re- 
markable man, William Ladd, who was born in 
New Hampshire but later lived in Maine. Becom- 
ing intensely interested in the question of universal 
peace, he yet maintained a common-sense view of 
the difficulties, and had little use for the wilder ex- 
tremists. To Garrison, when the latter was in- 
strumental in forming the New England Non- 
Resistance Society, he wrote that ‘there is such a 
thing as going beyond the millennium. I am con- 
tent to stop there.’ Ladd’s own sanity and re- 
markable grasp of the realities of international 
relations were shown in his Essay on a Congress of 
Nations, which he wrote in 1840. The scheme of 
an international court, as outlined by him, was 
presented, unaltered, at the Peace Conferences 
held at Brussels in 1848, at Paris in 1849, at Frank- 
fort in 1850, and at London in 1851. Eventually 
both his plans for a Congress of Powers to agree 
upon principles of international law and the erec- 
tion of a court were carried out at The Hague, and 
followed very closely the lines laid down by this 
New Englander eighty years before. His name is 
probably unknown to all but a few specialists, and 
his fate is an example of that ‘conflict with ob- 
livion’ waged with death, which has so many 
strange results. Yet few men in the New England 
of his day have had a more lasting or a wider 
influence throughout the whole world, and none 
had a clearer or more far-seeing mind. 


“As further evidence of Mr. Ladd’s outstanding 
place in the history of New England—and, indeed, 
in the history of the world—I might add that his 
is the first of but two portraits included in the 
third volume of Mr. Adams’ History, the other 
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being that of William Lloyd Garrison; and I may 
further add that in the second volume, dealing 
with the outbreak of the American Revolution, 
there is but a single figure whom Mr. Adams re- 
gards as worthy of a portrait, namely, Samuel 
Adams. 

“I make but one further comment. If, as Mr. 
Adams puts it, some of William Ladd’s leading 
projects have been realized within eighty years of 
the establishment of the American Peace Society, 
may we not expect, if they are constantly and 
adequately held before the public, that they will 
achieve a fuller fruition in the next eighty years? 

“T am addressing this letter to your Washington 
residence, and I would be greatly pleased if, upon 
your return to the city, I might have the pleasure 
of discussing somewhat in detail what could be 
done to rehabilitate Mr. Ladd’s Society in the 
early years of its second century. 

“T am, my dear Mr. Ambassador, 

“Very sicerely yours, 
“JAMES Brown Scott. 


“Honorable Alanson B. Houghton, 
“3003 Massachusetts Avenue, 
“Washington, D. C.” 

Your President understands that some have 
already upon the committee 
suggested by Dr. Scott and to contribute to such a 
fund. 


agreed to serve 


In Conclusion 


Gentlemen, your President has spoken to you of 
our departed dead. He has tried to express his 
appreciation of your help. He has told of the 
Society’s financial situation. He referred 
briefly to the services of Arthur D. and Mabel W. 
S. Call. He has laid before you for your advice 
certain suggestions relating to a slightly different 
activity for the Society. He has refreshed your 
minds by recalling to you the fine, heartening 
initiative of our friend of nearly a generation, Dr. 
James Brown Scott. 

He now begs the privilege of recording his firm 
conviction that in the long, slow rise of the race 
out of the barbarisms of war, the American Peace 
Society must go on helping men and women to 
clarify their thoughts upon justice, and, by adjust- 
ing differences among nations in accord with the 
eternal principles of law and order, to bring about 
more of that balance of ideals and of interests 
without which there can be no abiding peace. 

(Signed) Joun J. Escu, 
President. 


has 


PRESIDENT Escu: Permit me now to present 
Dr. Call who will speak to us on certain phases of 
the problem of Collective Security. 
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Collective Security 
Remarks by the Secretary and Editor 


I 


ENTLEMEN: On the international 
plane the most hotly debated phrase, 
especially just now in Europe, is “Collective 
Security.” To define this pair of words is 
not easy. It appears to represent an effort 
to restate President Wilson’s “world safe 
for democracy,” although there are differ- 
ences. Sir Alfred Zimmern conceives it to 
mean “the safety of all by all,” a slogan 
phrased back in the time of Richelieu, cer- 
tainly with no less pungency, in the pact 
between the dauntless d’Artagnan and the 
other three musketeers—‘Each for all and 
all for each.” It has the appearance of 
containing hopes of safety for man-kind, 
security for civilization, a freedom from 
fears of attack. It savors of confidence, 
cooperation, social responsibility, “indivisi- 
ble peace.” As a slogan it has for followers 
many able and well known statesmen. 
Over this beguiling duet of words—col- 
lective security—flows a world-wide med- 
ley, however, of mostly cacophonous 
sounds. As a result it is easy to believe 
that all the theories of collective security 
deal primarily with fantasies of a dream 
world. So far as the sounds we hear take 
the form of arguments, they appear with 
disturbing frequency, in the language of 
Mr. Justice Holmes, to be based mainly 
upon “an inarticulate major premise.” 
Signor Benito Mussolini, not wholly un- 
familiar with the behavior of nations, took 
the opportunity last November to tell the 
world by word of mouth—among other 
things—that collective security “never 
existed, does not exist and will never exist.” 
So, is a collective security for the nations 
possible? If so, what are some of its essen- 
tial qualities? 
II 


Men have tried in political ways to 
demonstrate in recent times the practica- 
bility of a collective security for the nations. 
The supreme result of the World War was 
the rise among peoples everywhere of a 
genuine will to establish their security upon 
some form of organized peace. This will 


expressed itself at Paris, in the winter of 
1918-19, as a part of the efforts to organize 
the League of Nations. 


The French, who 
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throughout those negotiations insisted upon 
guaranties for their future safety by some 
form of collective security, felt it necessary 
to supplement the proposed League of Na- 
tions by getting Great Britain and the 
United States first to sign a treaty guaran- 
teeing them from attack by Germany. It 
was upon this insistence that Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and M. Clemenceau did 
sign such a treaty on the twenty-eighth of 
June, 1919, the same day of the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. It was only upon 
such a bargain that France withdrew many 
of her most emphatic demands and ac- 
cepted the Versailles agreement. The treaty 
of guaranty, however, came to naught; and 
France, while clinging to the League, has 
been seeking security since by a variety of 
other devices. 

The Covenant of the League, hastily and 
crudely drawn, failed from the beginning 
to satisfy the seekers for security. Because 
of its unsatisfactory provisions, as early as 
1921 M. Briand began negotiations with 
Mr. Lloyd George for a new treaty that 
would guarantee French security. Such a 
scheme came before the Conference at 
Cannes in 1921-22, and a few months later 
at Genoa. All these negotiations, however, 
came to nothing but talk and additional ill- 
will. A number of amendments to the 
Covenant, especially to Article XVI, were 
proposed and passed by the Assembly in 
1921, but never ratified. At about this 
time Germany, still outside the League, 
proposed a multilateral agreement provid- 
ing that there should be no declaration of 
war by any of the parties without first a 
popular vote; but to no effect. 

In 1922 the Assembly of the League of 
Nations passed its “Resolution XIV”, 
favoring a general disarmament under a 
system of mutual military aid to any mem- 
ber of the League of Nations who might be 
attacked. It was here that the notion of 
combined disarmament and security ap- 
pears to have been born. 

The next year, 1923, France being in the 
Ruhr, the Assembly of the League faced 
on September 23 the project known as the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The terms 
of this plan provided for the restriction and 
control of armaments, for assistance to an 
attacked country, for the establishment of 
regional treaties and alliances, and for a 
rather elaborate system of sanctions to func- 
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tion under the control of the League of 
Nations. This plan, favored by the As- 
sembly, was sent to the various governments 
for their comments. The nature of these 
comments led to the failure of the plan. 

At about the same time, and primarily 
because of her wish to get France out of the 
Ruhr, Germany once again offered a pact, 
this time for the settlement of all conflicts 
without recourse to war, a fore-runner of 
the Briand-Kellogg pact which appears to 
have received little attention. 

In 1924, upon the initiative of M. 
Herriot, and Mr. Ramsey MacDonald, the 
Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations 
adopted unanimously what became known 
as the Geneva Protocol. The purpose of 
this effort was to improve upon the previous 
attempts to supplement the provisions of 
the Covenant of the League. This new 
scheme aimed to establish a system of arbi- 
tration, security, and disarmament, thought 
to be three interdependent phases of the 
League’s plan for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. The Protocol at- 
tempted to define the meaning of mutual 
assistance in case of aggression and to 
clarify and implement Article 16 of the 
Covenant. It contained a provision for 
compulsory arbitration of disputes. It pro- 
vided for the definition of an aggressor as 
one who refuses to arbitrate, who violates 
rules established by the Council, or who 
refuses to abide by the decisions of the arbi- 
trator. In case of an aggression it planned 
to leave to the Council the duty “to invite” 
the members of the League to apply eco- 
nomic and military sanctions without delay. 
Indeed, it provided that it is the Council 
that shall name the aggressor and call upon 
the signatories to apply such sanctions as 
the case requires—economic, financial, mili- 
tary—and that these decisions of the Coun- 
cil shall be carried out “forthwith”; as Dr. 
Bene§ said, ‘without further recommenda- 
tions or decisions”. It was believed that 
by the pacific settlement of disputes, and 
the application of sanctions, if necessary, it 
would be possible to bring about a reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

This Protocol, passed unanimously by 
the fifth Assembly of the League, Septem- 
ber 1924, was killed by Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Great Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
in a speech for the British Government at a 
meeting of the Council of the League held 
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at Geneva, March 12, 1925. In this ad- 
dress, Mr. Chamberlain, apparently with- 
out appreciating that he was giving expres- 
sion to one of the most important facts in 
the whole lexicon of world peace, observed 
quite casually—and in the light of other 
pronouncements of his address quite incon- 
sistently: “Do what we will, we have no 
choice, but, in the last resort, to depend 
upon the plighted word”. From his then 
empyrean heights, Mr. Ramsey MacDon- 
ald, stressing the importance of “moral 
leadership for Europe”, charged, without 
too much regard to the spirit that makes for 
peace, that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had 
“wantonly thrown it away.” 

There have been since the World War 
many other political attempts to establish 
collective security. One type has taken the 
form of regional pacts. In 1925, Germany, 
Belgium, Great Britain, France and Italy 
established such a pact at Locarno. This 
instrument provided for arbitration, a policy 
of non-aggression across the Rhine, and 
that Great Britain and Italy should serve 
as guarantors of peace in that area. 

The League’s Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference set up 
its Committee on Arbitration and Security, 
in November 1927, a committee charged 
with the task of framing a genuine act of 
arbitration for the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. Such an act was 
adopted by the Assembly the following 
year, and declared to be in force on August 
16, 1929. This sub-committee on Arbitra- 
tion and Security prepared other conven- 
tions, one relating to financial assistance, 
another to the improvement of means for 
preventing war. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations 
has recommended a series of modern bilat- 
eral or multilateral treaties relating to non- 
aggression, mutual assistance, and the set- 
tlement of disputes. The Paris Pact of 
August 27, 1928, was intended as a step 
in the direction of collective security. The 
problem of collective security constitutes 
a phase of other instruments such as the 
Pact of Nen-Aggression and Concilia- 
tion signed at Rio de Janeiro on October 
10, 1933. It finds expression in the labors 
of the Pan American Union; in the Balkan 
pact of February, 1934; in the Treaties of 
London, 1933, aiming to define an aggres- 
sor; in many particular treaties of non-ag- 
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gression affecting especially Russia and the 
Balkans; and in much of the work of the 
disarmament Conferences. 


Ill 


Statesmen and jurists having failed in 
their efforts to establish a system of col- 
lective security for the world, the scholars 
have turned to it with diligence. These 
savants see statesmen interested primarily 
in their own nations, and jurists in phases 
of legal technics. The International Stud- 
ies Conferences, meeting at Paris in 1934 
and at London in 1935, concentrated rather 
upon the problem of collective security from 
the point of view primarily of an enlight- 
ened public opinion. These Conferences 
brought together men of various nationali- 
ties, and of differing parties, beliefs, and 
professions; but with one unifying desire, 
namely, to contribute to a better organ- 
ization of international relations. Their 
work is set forth in a book of over five- 
hundred pages, published at Paris, in 1936, 
by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. This valuable text, edited by 
Professor Maurice Bourquin of the Faculty 
of Law at Geneva, is entitled Collective 
Security. From a study of its pages one 
gathers that these scholars consider the 
fundamental question relating to collective 
security to be: Is any system of collective 
security based upon military force possible 
or desirable? In our judgment that is not 
the important question. The major ques- 
tion is a double one: First, Should the 
friends of world peace labor for a collective 
security based upon military force? Or, 
secondly, should they concentrate upon es- 
tablishing a collective security to be main- 
tained by law? 

IV 


As one seeks throughout the world for 
systems of collective security that actually 
succeed, one finds them within municipali- 
ties and within the states, where in such 
cases the final sanction of collective secu- 
rity is the police force. It is the police 
power that maintains order within such 
groups On occasions of unlawful outbreak 
or of violence. 

There are, however, large political uni- 
ties where collective security reigns with- 
out the backing of military force, such as 
the French, Dutch, Russian, Swiss, and 
British commonwealths of states. Peace is 
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maintained within these groups of states 
by a power differing from and superior to 
the use of arms. Indeed, we believe, there 
is here a power greater than the power 
of armies, because it is the power that cre- 
ates and directs armies. 

It is profitable for us of America to re- 
call from time to time that the gentlemen 
who met in the city of Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1787, delegates from twelve 
free, sovereign and independent states, also 
faced the problem of collective security and 
solved it. This story is set forth with some 
detail in my remarks before the one-hun- 
dred-eighth Annual Meeting of this Board 
of Directors of the American Peace So- 
ciety, May 23, 1936, entitled Force and 
World Peace. The American experiment 
with a Union of States is our country’s 
contribution to the whole theory of collec- 
tive security. 

V 


The success of that experiment has been 
due in no small measure to the absence 
from the Constitution of any sanctions of 
force to be used against recalcitrant states. 
When it has been thought necessary to ex- 
ercise force against a group of states it has 
been done outside the Constitution. There 
is in the so-called “elastic clauses’ or 
“implied powers” of the Constitution no 
provision for the exercise of force against 
a state. The Civil War was an extra-Con- 
stitutional affair. Our covenant of peace, 
our system of collective security, is the 
Constitution of the United States; and, as 
has been held by the Supreme Court itself, 
there is provided in it no power on the part 
of any branch of our government to send 
an army against a state. Hamilton’s dem- 
onstrations in the case of the so-called 
“Whiskey Rebellion” in western Pennsyl- 
vania in 1794, Andrew Jackson’s threat 
against those of South Carolina resisting 
the tariff law of 1832, Grover Cleveland 
sending troops to Chicago at the time of 
the Haymarket riots, were not movements 
against the states. Peace between the 
states of the American Union is maintained 
not by military force, but by law, interna- 
tional law, a kind of law that operates to 
maintain peace because based upon the 
willing acceptance of the parties. 

It is for the peace movement to leave 
armies and navies to their respective gov- 
ernments, and itself to concentrate at this 
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stage of our civilization mainly upon the 
development of a judicial system for the 
nations. World peace will flow from the 
processes of the judicial function—rules 
and umpires—operating between govern- 
ments. 

How this will work out in all its details 
no one can now tell. While certain basic 
principles of international law are perma- 
ment and everlasting, statute laws for the 
nations should be susceptible of adaptation 
to inevitable changes in international rela- 
tions. It has been suggested by some that 
there should be an International Court of 
Revision, by others that there should be a 
Permanent Tribunal of Equity, by still 
others that there should be an extension of 
the power of all judges to pass judgments 
according to what in a given case is just 
and good, ex aequo et bono. Within the 
judicial system it will be necessary to estab- 
lish principles for the settlement of conflicts 
not already covered by the law in force. 
In any event, tranquility of order among 
nations—our best definition of peace—de- 
pends in concrete cases upon the processes 
of justice. 

Collective security, it has recently been 
demonstrated in the Mediterranean, cannot 
rest upon sanctions of military force, for 
the only sanction capable of opposing war 
is recourse to war itself. There is another 
kind of sanction, however, which is not 
war. It is the sanction that operates to 
maintain peace between the parts of the 
British Commonwealth, between the states 
of the American Union. It is the sanction 
of public approval, which is law. There 
are many kinds of sanctions, financial, eco- 
nomic, military, all partaking of the nature 
of war. Above them all, however, if we 
may so use our language, is the sanction of 
public opinion. 

Any believer in the American Peace So- 
ciety must be convinced that the peace 
movement as represented by William Ladd, 
by all promising efforts to promote a de- 
sirable peace between nations, has been 
all but ruined by the attempts of men to 
create an international peace structure 
based upon the sanctions of military force. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, grandson of Lord 
John Russell, has recently said: ‘So long 
as there are either rich and poor, or rulers 
and ruled, there will be dangers of war. 
. and so long as the dangers of war 
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continues, our scientific civilization may 
at any moment destroy itself”. If this be 
so, collective security is but an expression 
of two types of stability: one, a social bal- 
ance that ameliorates the differences be- 
tween the rich and the poor; the other, a 
political balance that softens the rancors 
peculiar to any system composed of rulers 
and ruled. 

If the purpose of contemporary govern- 
ments is to avoid war as a means of set- 
tling their disputes, history evidently de- 
mands that they must satisfy Mr. Justice 
Holmes and start not with an “inarticu- 
late” but with a factual major premise. As 
said before, that major premise was stated 
in Geneva, perhaps not so unwittingly after 
all, by Sir Austen Chamberlain over twelve 
years ago when he remarked: “Do what 
we will, we have no choice but, in the last 
resort, to depend upon the plighted word”’. 

So, answering our two inquiries: There is 
such a thing as collective security for the 
nations: and, secondly, such collective se- 
curity can serve its purpose if only gov- 
ernments set for themselves the task of 
maintaining justice among themselves, and 
that not by the threat of arms, but by an 
abiding confidence in the plighted word. 


Election of Officers 


It was unanimously voted that Mr. Alan- 
son B. Houghton be elected Vice-president 
of the American Peace Society to succeed 
Mr. Elihu Root. 

It was voted that the officers of the 
American Peace Society for the year 1937- 
38 be as follows: (See page 132) 


Other Actions 


It was voted to extend to Mabel W. S. 
Call the Board’s appreciation for her loyal 
and invaluable services throughout the year 
to the Interests of the Society and to the 
cause which it represents. 


It was voted to defer action with mem- 
bers of the Congress until the opening of its 
next session. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 
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